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Everything fits beautifully. Including me. 


One of the things that makes Skyhawk, the new smaller 
Buick, so appealing, is its human engineering. Whereby, 
the relationship between automobile and occupant is so 
well thought out, even people of extraordinary 
dimensions can enjoy its luxury and style 

A point made extremely well in the photograph above 
by Mr. Earvin Johnson, a basketball player of some note 

And when you buy a Skyhawk, how comfortable you 
are is very important. Because judging by the way it’s put 
together, you and it are going to be together for quite 

some time. In fact, 
it's the object of 
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sophisticated, demanding quality control programs in the 
industry. 

The elegant, efficient, front-wheel-drive Skyhawk. Like 
a whole lot of other people, you'd fit right in. Buckled up, 
of course. See for yourself. At your Buick dealer's. 
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Buicks are equipped 
for details Wouldnt you really rather have a Buick? 
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There was 


atime when 


all computers 


were big. They were 


also costly and complex. 


Nevertheless, they were very 


well-suited to the jobs they had 


to do. But the average person rarely 


saw one of these computers and certainly 
didn’t consider using one. At IBM, something has been 
happening to computers. They have been getting smaller. Their 
prices have been shrinking. And the special knowledge required to use one has 
been reduced dramatically. Our IBM Personal Computer. for example. is small enough to 
fit on a desk blotter but its power is equal to older computers many times its size. Today, small 
IBM computers can help businesses of all sizes manage their growth. Or families handle their bank 
accounts. Even very small people (kids for example} will find them just the right size. Of course, there is something else that's 
a le ) u see, It always pe < 


small about our small computers. The price: they start at under $1,600. Yo 


o read the small print. =< 








HEALTH 

INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION 
OFAMERIC 


1850 K Street NW. Washington. DC 20006 


Continually expanding health care costs 
are a serious problem for everyone— 
consumers...employers...government... 
and the health care industry. And hospital 
costs are a major factor in this increase. In 
1981 hospital prices rose 17 percent while 
overall health care prices increased 13 
percent and the price of all consumer goods 
and services went up only 8.9 percent 

Some people believe that cutting 
Medicare and Medicaid payments to 
hospitals will solve the problem. But this 
isn’t the answer. When Medicare and 
Medicaid payments don’t cover actual costs, 
hospitals respond by shifting the difference 





THE BELT. 


to private patients; this is called “cost 
shifting.” In 1981 cost shifting added $4.8 
billion to private patients’ bills and in 1982 
will add an estimated $5.8 billion 

When Medicare and Medicaid don’t pay 
their fair share, the burden that is shifted to 
private patients can only increase. And, 
when hospitals can shift costs, they have 
little incentive to cut costs. 

The Health Insurance Association of 
America has a plan that can lead to realistic 
cuts in health care costs, beginning with 
hospital costs 

First, we propose establishment by the 
individual states of “prospective payment 
systems,” which determine in advance fair 
payments for hospital services. This would 
x hospitals to watch their costs even more 
closely and would eliminate cost shifting. A 
similar system in Maryland actually saved 
$86.5 million in Medicare and Medicaid 
payments in three years One way to 
encourage states to do this would be for 
government to impose temporary limits on 
the rate of growth of hospital revenues if a 
state does not have a prospective payment 
system in place 

Second, we propose federal legislation to 
allow all insurers to join together in cost 
containment negotiations 

Third, we propose appointment of a 
Presidential commission, composed of 
representatives of business, labor, pnvate 
health care providers, and federal and state 
governments, to make recommendations to 
Congress on health care payment reform 

If you would like to know more about 
how these proposals might work to hold 
down your health care costs, please write to 
us. We'll send you detailed information to 
help you make “P your own mind about 
ways to ughten the belt on the ballooning 
cost of health care. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


ye remarkable eyewitness account and exclusive photo- 
graphs in this week’s World story on the assassination of 
Lebanese President-elect Bashir Gemayel and the massacre 
that followed were the result of the al- 
most routine serendipity that seems to 
be the hallmark of good journalists, As 
the bomb that was to kill Gemayel was 
edging toward detonation, TIME Corre- 
spondent David Halevy was at the re- 
ception desk of the Hotel Alexandre in 
East Beirut checking out. TIME Staff 
Photographer Rudi Frey was at the ho- 
tel bar having a beer. David Rubinger, 
another veteran TIME photographer, 
was upstairs packing. The three were in 
effect calling it a day, just like everybody 
else. “Trusting that a new and quieter 
era had begun in Lebanon,” says Hale- 
vy, “we all believed that this would be 
our last trip to Beirut for some time.” Then, he recalls, “the 
bomb exploded, and I was almost thrown to the lobby floor.” 
Says Frey: “At first I thought: Cool it. It is just another car bomb 
around the block.” But as their adrenaline began to rise, so did 
their suspicions, pointing all three of them toward Phalangist 
headquarters, only 150 yds. from their hotel. 

For the next hour, Halevy, Frey and Rubinger were the 






Frey, Halevy and Rubinger after the bombing 


only newsmen there. As the certainty grew that one of the bod- 
ies in the rubble was in fact that of the newly elected President, 
Halevy remembers thinking: “The dream of a strong Lebanese 
government is buried under those ruins.” 

After swiftly taking what street pictures he could before Ge- 
mayel’s trigger-happy supporters arrived, Photographer Frey 
wover—siacestak Gucked into an adjacent building to get 
more pictures from a higher and safer 
vantage point. Suddenly shots were fired 
in his direction. Says he: “That was the 
signal to get my film to some safe place.” 

Frey headed for the security of the 
™ Commodore Hotel in West Beirut, 
* headquarters for much of the Western 
press in Lebanon, after leaving his film 
with Halevy and Rubinger. Concerned 
that Phalangist roadblocks would pre- 
vent them from getting to Israel to 
transmit their reporting and film back 
to New York City, they tossed their suit- 
cases into a rented car and sped out of 
East Beirut. They were in Israel only 
long enough to get their first round of work safely en route to 
TIME in New York before they were back in Beirut to cover Ge- 
mayel’s funeral in Bikfaya and rejoin Photographer Frey in cov- 
ering Lebanon's new crisis. 
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Cover: Photograph by Bill Foley—AP 








Cover: A bomb kills 
Bashir Gemayel, Leb- 
anon’s President- 
elect, and a massacre 
of Palestinians fol- 
lows, damaging hopes 
of solving the war- 
torn country’s prob- 
lems. » Gemayel’s 
last interview with the 
press. See WORLD. 
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Essay: Approaching 
the 20th anniversary 
of the Cuban missile 


i crisis, six veterans of 


President Kennedy's 
staff collaborate in a 
remarkable statement 
on the lessons of that 
unique October when 
the nuclear powers 
squared off. 
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An important message from PAUL NEWMAN and JOANNE WOODWARD 


“We share our love with 







“For 16 years we’ve been Save 
the Children sponsors. We began 
by sponsoring a desperately poor 
little girl from the mountains of 
Colombia—a child who lived in a 
one-room hut and could only 
dream of attending school. 


“It was a joy to share our good 
fortune with her and to know that 
she was blossoming because 
someone cared enough to help. 

It made us want to help other 
children in the same way. And 
now we sponsor seven children 
around the world. Children we 
have come to understand and 
love. Thanks to Save the Children. 


“If you've ever wondered ‘What 
can one person do?’—the answer 
is ‘You can help save a child.’ If 
you are touched by the plight of 
needy children, there is no better 
way than Save the Children to 
reach out to them with caring, 
comfort, and support. 


“Please join us as a Save the 
Children sponsor. We've seen the 
wonders they can work. You'll see 
how much you really can do—in 
the eyes and in the progress of 
the child you sponsor. You'll bring 
new hope to a child you'll know per- 
sonally, as we do, through photo- 


seven wonderful children 
we have never seen. 


“We'd like to tell you why.” 


The seven children the 
Newman family sponsors 
are Pedro, Gustavo, 


Jaime, and Laki. 


graphs...reports...and letters you — A sponsorship costs only $16 a month— 
can exchange, if you wish. less than many other sponsorship agen- 
“You'll see despair turn to cies. Just 52¢ a day. When you become a 


’ sponsor, your funds are used to help chil- 
os aac gtiy ~ I feel the personal dren in the most effective way possible— 
reward of knowing what your love _ py helping the entire community with 


and support can do. projects and services. For health care, 


“ : ; education, food production, nutrition, 
The cost is so little. The need and agricultural projects. So hardwork- 


is So great. Won't you join US as ing people can help themselves and save 
Save the Children sponsors? their own children. 
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Fill out this coupon...and share your love with a child. 


| Yes, | want to join the Newmans as a Save the Children sponsor. My first 
monthly sponsorship payment of $16 is enclosed. | prefer to sponsor a 
[| boy girl either in the area I've checked below 











{_] Where the need Bangladesh Honduras Mediterranean 
is greatest Chicano (U.S.) Indonesia Mexico 
Africa Colombia inner Cities (U.S.) |) Nepal 
American Indian Dominican Israel Southern States (U.S.) 
Appalachia(U.S.) Republic Lebanon Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 
Name. 
(Please print) 
Address. 
City State _ Zip 
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Please send me more information > é 
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YOUR SPONSORSHIP PAYMENTS AND 
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ave the 1 ren DEDUCTIBLE We are indeed proud of our 
» use of funds. Our annual report and audit 
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Letters 








Bull Market 


To the Editors: 

Your cover story [Sept. 6] was excel- 
lent. It creatively portrays what's happen- 
ing on Wall Street and in the economy 
right now. 

Ajay Sirsi 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Wall Street's rally in the midst of a 
bust economy is a scam initiated by the 
Feds and timed for elections. The big- 
money interests can and will lead the way 
out, grabbing nice profits, just about the 
time the small investor decides that he too 
should put his dollars into the market. 

Mike de Martelly 
Marlborough, N.H. 








I am more worried about Main Street 
than I am about Wall Street. 

Julian Hammer 

Carteret, N.J. 


“Wall Street—Oleé!” omits the fact 
that numbers can be manipulated to rep- 
resent success or failure. | am not im- 
pressed with our economic gurus. They 
took forever to admit that our country had 
financial problems, and now, with the 
slightest “red flag waving,” they thump 
themselves proudly on how all will be well. 

Robert D. Hatfield 
Taylor, Mich. 


Your opening sentences, “No one pre- 
dicted it. No one can explain it,” are a sad 
commentary on the reliability and perspi- 
cacity of the pundits who are constantly 
pontificating and analyzing the economy. 

Rabbi Samuel M. Silver 
Delray Beach, Fla. 


It is terrific that the large institutions 
have become optimistic enough to stimu- 
late an economic rally. Unfortunately, the 
average American must wait for the big 
investors to act. They have the power to 
choose the right time to make their profit. 

Lewis Pfau 
Cincinnati 





P.L.O. Pullout 


Is the security that Israel seeks possi- 
ble [Sept. 6]? Terrorism has not ended just 
because the P.L.O. has been evacuated 
from West Beirut. There are now new 
borders for the P.L.O. to cross. The guns 
have fallen silent for today. Tomorrow 
they can be picked up again. 

Richard D. Jarumay 
Glendale, Ariz. 


Yasser Arafat can wax poetic about 
how much the P.L.O. loves peace. But his 
followers showed their real values in the 
bloody way they celebrated their “vic- 
| tory”: by firing into the air, killing 17 peo- 
ple and wounding more than 40. 

Matthew Dacy 
Ripon, Wis. 





Sense of Insecurity 


In the Essay “The Inevitable Limits 
of Security” [Aug. 30], TIME offers only 
negative comments about the Secret Ser- 
vice. The President’s protectors risk their 
lives every day and have no margin for er- 
ror. The luxury of “worrying about it to- 
morrow,” an attitude common in almost 
all other professions, is unheard of among 
the Secret Service. 





Mark D. Weinberg 
Assistant Press Secretary to the President 
Washington, D.C. 


It is cheaper and much more effective 
to prevent a crime than to deal with the 
unpleasant aftermath. Although no secu- 
rity system is foolproof, we must antici- 
pate the possibility of attacks. At the pres- 
ent time we may be battling only the 
symptoms instead of the disease. But thus 
far, it is the best treatment. 

Richard D. Sem, President 
Sem Security Management, Inc. 
Brookfield, Wis. 





Your Essay on the growing obsession 
with security among Americans could 
easily have extended its point to the De- 
fense Department. Nowhere is there a 
more compulsive and irrational quest for 
security than in the military. Just as body- 
| guards make the guarded feel more inse- 
cure, our growing nuclear arsenal only in- 
creases our nation’s sense of vulnerability. 

James Tull 
Pomfret, Conn. 





Resisting Uncle Sam 

Our President has asked not for a 
draft but only for a registration to see who 
might be available should the need arise. 
If all the young men who served in the 
military during World War II had sat 
back on their thumbs and said no, we 
wouldn't be having the present problems. 
There would not be any “rights” to cry 
about. 





Yvonne A. Herron 
Des Moines 








| a course on minority law. It is, instead, 





As one who registered for the draft 
this year, it concerns me that Enton Eller 
used the name of God to advocate civil 
disobedience. He should read God's in- 
struction in Romans 13: 1 from The Living 
Bible: “Obey the government, for God is 
the one who has put it there.” 

Craig P. DuMez 
Hartland, Wis. 


Registering for a future draft will only 
encourage the U.S. to confront world cri- 
ses with military strength. Our Govern- 
ment has shown little respect for the 
American youth who will be forced to car- 
ry out the Pentagon’s policies. Peace and 
human dignity are not advanced by prep- 
arations for war. 





Stephen Newcomer 
Oak Brook, Ill. 





Stemming the Tide 


I wish to clarify two points in your sto- 
ry about Senate passage of legislation to re- 
form the nation’s immigration laws [Aug. 
30]. Under the legislation, it will be illegal 
to hire anyone who entered the country il- 
legally. However, businesses with three or 
fewer employees would not be required to 
maintain a record of a prospective em- 
ployee’s identification documents. Also, 
employers would be subject to fines only if 
it could be demonstrated that they know- 
ingly hired an undocumented person. The 
prohibition that people who enter this na- 
tion illegally shall not be hired is the only 
way to stanch the flow. 

Alan K. Simpson 
U.S. Senator, Wyoming 
Washington, D.C. 





Black and White at Harvard 


Regarding the appointment of Jack 
Greenberg to teach minority issues at 
Harvard, we are not protesting Green- 
berg’s race [Aug. 23]. Black students and 
others are lobbying for desegregation of 
the virtually all-white faculty at Harvard 
Law. At issue is the rectitude of affirma- 
tive action as a remedy for racially exclu- 
sive hiring patterns. If Harvard and its 
defenders can convince the American 
people that affirmative action equals anti- 
white racism, then every affirmative ac- 
tion policy at any school or workplace is 
in jeopardy. If this issue has “no validity” 
to Jack Greenberg, what must be ques- 
tioned is not his color but his competence 
to represent critical black interests. 

Muhammad Kenyatta, President 
Harvard Black Law Students Association 
Harvard Law School 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The issue is not that Jack Greenberg’s 
whiteness disqualifies him from teaching 


that any black scholar would be better 
qualified to do so. 

Stephanie Voss 

Kensington, Md. 
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I am dumbfounded by the outcry over 
Jack Greenberg. A lack of minority class- 
es cannot be solved by attacking a leading 
advocate of their cause. 

Matthew M. Neumeier 
Harvard Law Review 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Adler’s Paideia 

A breath of hope comes from Morti- 
mer Adler [Sept. 6]! What currently 
passes for an educational system in the 
United States more nearly resembles a 

glorified baby-sitting service. 
David N. LaFontaine 
Minneapolis 





I am a teacher who is tired, not from 
teaching but from reading people like 
Mortimer Adler. If the experts would 
work in a high school for two years, as- 
suming all duties from supervising dances 
to hall duty, then their pronouncements 
might be considered important. They 
need to emerge from the dark ages of aca- 
demic theory and ego to the realities of 
contemporary education. 

Graydon A. Lewis 
Eugene, Ore. 


I took a Paideia seminar with Morti- 
mer Adler last spring. Rather than a “first 
among equals,” he was a bombastic drill 
sergeant, more devoted to playing “Guess 
My Interpretation” than to the discussion 
and evaluation of student ideas. 

Trysh Travis 
New York City 


Peru Pays 

Commenting on Mexico’s financial 
situation [Sept. 6], TIME states that Peru 
will not be able to fulfill its foreign-debt 
obligations. Peru never intended to re- 
schedule its foreign debt, and will repay 

the $1 billion due in 1982. 
Fernando Schwalb 
Ambassador of Peru 
Washington, D.C. 





Psychic Doodles 


The article “The Customers Always 
Write” [Sept. 6] encourages the notion 
that an Andrea McNichol can take a 
complex task like doodling and use it to 
summarize an individual’s entire psyche. 
This pop psychology is dangerous mainly 
because it can be misused as “science” by 
employers seeking to screen employees. 
An analysis of doodling is helpful if the 
doodler explains what was happening or 
what he was thinking at the time. To iso- 
late the doodle does a disservice to behav- 
ioral analysis. 





Mark W. Peterson, M.D. 
Decatur, Ala. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Acup for you to fill 


Most people agree with the current efforts to shrink big 
government. 

As President Reagan has reminded us, many of the 
things we looked to government to fund will now have to be 
supported by the private sector—and that means all of us. 
Mobil is doing its share. In Washington, D.C., for example, 
we are investing more than $600,000 over three years to 
help bring music, drama, and dance into inner-city school- 
rooms, to youngsters who may never have been exposed 
to them before. And we had almost a million dollars’ worth of 
job programs for youths this summer in New York, Chicago 
and Dallas. 

Why? Because we believe the arts should enrich the 
lives of as many people as possible, and not just those with 
the price of admission to concerts and plays. Just as we 
believe all of us should work with and for young people, 
especially in communities where we have major 
installations. 

Sure, we're a large company, with substantial re- 
sources. But couldn't your company, even if it's alot smaller, 
fund a bookmobile, or keep a library open one evening a 
week, or help the school band buy new instruments? Or 
maybe sponsor a health fair, on the theory that a sound 
body is as important as a sound mind? “Help” is just 
another way to say “neighborliness” and now, more than 
ever, Americans must be good neighbors. After all, if we 
don't do the job, who will? 


Mobil 
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Virginia Slims remembers the Hope Chest of 1901. 
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A Troubled Alliance 





| Lebanon’s shocking week further strains U.S.-Israel ties 





riction between the U.S. and its 
Middle East ally Israel has been 
generating rhetorical sparks ever 
since President Reagan proposed 
his bold peace plan on Sept. 1. Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin’s in- 
stant and fiery rejection prompted sharp 
criticism of the Begin government in offi- 
cial Washington and even among a num- 
ber of American Jews. But all that was 
eclipsed last week as a series of shocking 
events in Lebanon set U.S. and Israeli 
policies on a potential collision course 

First, an assassin’s bomb killed Leba- 
non’s President-elect Bashir Gemayel 
only days before he was to have taken of- 
fice. Israeli tanks thereupon rolled into 
West Beirut, presumably to keep the frat- 
ricidal factions in the long-suffering na- 
tion from one another’s throats. And 
then, with the Israelis supposedly in con- 
trol, a ghastly massacre took place. A still 
undetermined number of Palestinian ref- 
ugees, most of them unarmed civilians, in- 
cluding women and children, were found 
shot to death in two camps in Beirut at 
week’s end. Survivors claimed that the 
Christian militia, long allied with Israel, 
had slaughtered hundreds, perhaps more 
(see WORLD) 

Ronald Reagan conferred with Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz at the White 
House on Saturday, then all but directly 
blamed Israel for the atrocity in the 
camps. “We strongly opposed Israel's 
move into West Beirut,” he said in a writ- 
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| ten statement, “both because we believed 


it wrong in principle and for fear that it 
would provoke further fighting. Israel 


| claimed that its moves would prevent the 


kind of tragedy which has now occurred.” 
The President was “horrified,” he said, 
and felt “outrage and revulsion over the 
murders.” He “demanded”—a word rare- 
ly, if ever, used by a US. President in 
addressing an Israeli government—that 
Israeli forces promptly withdraw from 
West Beirut 

At the same time, the U.S. held out 
the hope that the latest tragedy in Leba- 
non might be transformed into a push for 
peace. “Despite and because of the addi- 
tional bloody trauma which adds to Leba- 
non’s agonies,” Reagan declared, “we 
urge the Lebanese to unite quickly in sup- 
port of their government to work for the 
future they so richly deserve. We will be 
with them. This terrible tragedy under- 
scores the desperate need for a true peace 
in the Middle East, one which takes full 
account of the needs of the Palestinian 
people.” 

Reagan’s own plan envisions self-gov- 
ernment by the Palestinians living in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip and eventual federation of those ar- 
eas with Jordan, in return for Arab recog- 
nition of Israel’s right to exist behind se- 
cure borders. American diplomats remain 
optimistic that after long consultations 
among Arab capitals, and between them 
and Washington, some Arab states will 














offer to negotiate on the basis of these pro- 
posals, and that Israeli yearning for peace 
will make the offer one Begin cannot re- 
fuse. The events of last week, says one 
State Department official, “make it more | 
complicated but do not change our goals.” | 

The complications raised by Ge- 
mayel’s murder, the Israeli occupation of 
West Beirut and the massacre, however, 
are nasty indeed. They strengthen doubts 
among the Arabs about the ability of the 
USS. to get Israel to make any concession 
whatsoever, and thus redouble Arab hesi- 
tancy about bargaining. Says Foreign 
Minister Kamal Hassan Ali of Egypt, the 
only Arab state that has diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel: “You cannot start nego- 
tiations when the Israelis are occupying 
an Arab capital.” Still, the swift, outraged 
worldwide reaction to the massacre might 
pressure Israel into pulling out of Beirut 
sooner than it had wished to do 

Even if the U.S. can somehow get talks 
about the Palestinian issue started again, 
they could all too easily get entangled with 
what now looms as a long and difficult set 
of negotiations to remove Israeli and Syri- 
an forces from Lebanon and put that shat- 
tered country back together. “We have got 
to try very hard to maintain separate 
tracks” for the two sets of talks, says one 
U.S. official. Adds another: “If we get 
boxed in by Lebanon, we won't get to first 
base on a [general Middle East] peace set- 
tlement for a very, very long time.” 

Before the weekend massacre, the 


new crisis in Lebanon seemed likely to 
preclude indefinitely any debate within 
Israel over Reagan's proposals. Begin eas- 
ily won approval from the Knesset for his 
stinging rejection of the plan, and aides 
made no secret of the fact that his strategy 
would be to kill it by silence. U.S. officials 


saw little they could do to refocus atten- | 


tion within Israel on the plan. Grumbled 
a senior White House adviser: “A cynical 
person might think that the Israelis went 
into West Beirut to provoke us into some 
kind of sanction and thus to discredit our 
peace plan inside Israel. But of course we 
don’t believe that.” The slaughter in the 
Beirut camps could, however, thwart Be- 
gin’s stalling strategy and force him to pay 
more heed to the proposals. 

In the American Jewish community 
too the bloodbath could have far-reaching 
effects. Reagan’s proposals initially won 
sympathy from a few leaders, but that 
soon seemed to wane. Some 300 wealthy 
contributors to Israel did give polite ap- 
plause to Secretary of State George Shultz, 
the chief architect of the plan, when he 
addressed a meeting of the United Jewish 
Appeal last week in Manhattan. But the 
same audience two nights later gave a 
much warmer reception to an attack on 
the plan by Shultz’s predecessor 

Speaking without a prepared text, for- 
mer Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
described Reagan's call for a freeze on 


Jewish settlements in the West Bank and | 


Gaza as “a very serious mistake.” The fi- 
nal status of those territories is “a thing for 
the local nations to decide, not for the U.S 
to dictate”—clearly implying that Reagan 
is trying to do just that. His audience rose 
to its feet and loudly cheered Haig’s con- 
cluding line: “When we are true to Israel, 
we are true to ourselves.” 


rab responses to Reagan’s initia- 
tive have been slightly more en- 
couraging. True, Washington has 
had to comfort itself by noting 
what the 20 members of the Arab League 
did not say at their summit meeting in Fez 
two weeks ago, rather than what they did 
say. The Fez summiteers called again for 
an independent Palestinian state on the 
West Bank with East Jerusalem as its 
capital, a plan that is as unacceptable to 
the US. as it is to Israel. But they did not 
flatly reject Reagan’s plan, and phrases in 
their proposal could be read as an implicit 
willingness to recognize Israel. 

Egypt’s President Mubarak and Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein were more forthcom- 
ing last week. The Egyptian President, 
who was not invited to Fez, said the Arab 
plan “lacks a mechanism” for achieving 
its goals, and thus Reagan’s proposals are 
preferable. In an interview with the BBC, 
Hussein openly declared his willingness 
to establish “normal relations” with Israel 
eventually and said of Reagan’s plan: “I 
believe it to be a very constructive and a 
very positive move, and I would certainly 
like to see it continue and evolve.” 

At the same time, however, the King 
pointed out one huge catch to his enthusi- 





asm. Shultz has argued that Jordan and 
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Brezhnev: a plan with nothing new 


Hussein: a catch to his enthusiasm 





3 representatives of the West Bank Pales- 


tinians must enter the now suspended 
talks between Israel and Egypt on Pales- 
tinian autonomy if Reagan’s plan is to 
have any chance of success. That, said 


| Hussein, Jordan cannot yet do because 


the Fez summit gave him no mandate to 
negotiate on behalf of the Palestinians. 
Indeed, it reaffirmed a declaration of the 
1974 Rabat summit that the P.L.O. is the 
“sole legitimate representative of the Pal- 
estinian people.” 

Though it was defeated in Lebanon 
and its guerrilla fighters are now dis- 
persed throughout the Arab world, the 
PL.O. has emerged with its political 
prestige still strong, as was illustrated last 
week by the Pope’s agreement to meet 
Arafat. Also the organization is bound to 
win considerable sympathy after the refu- 
gee slaughter. 

The Pope-Arafat meeting infuriated 
Begin. He declared in a broadcast that 
“the church, which had stood by during 
the Holocaust and when Christians were 
being killed in Lebanon, is now prepared 
to meet the man who initiated the latter, 
and is trying to complete the Nazis’ mis- 
sion.” The Vatican took the rare step of 
handing out a press communiqué brand- 
ing the Israeli charges “an insult to the 
truth” and noting that John Paul, at 
Auschwitz in 1979, had condemned Nazi 
genocide. 

Concerned about gestures that might 
enhance the image and influence of the 
P.L.O., Washington quietly informed the 
Vatican that it considered the Pope’s 
meeting with Arafat unhelpful. Indeed, 





Arafat at audience with Pope John Paul ll: an intemperate blast fromisrael 





To the Vatican, the furious charges were “an insult to the truth.” 





there were questions about why the spiri- 


| tual leader of the world’s largest Christian 


body would meet openly with the com- 
mander of an organization that has in the 
past endorsed terrorism as a tactic. John 
Paul kept the 20-min. audience low key; 
according to the Vatican communiqué, he 
told Arafat of his “constant concern to fa- 


vor the difficult process of peace in the | 


Middle East.” 

It is hard to see how the Pope’s recep- 
tion of Arafat advances that concern. No 
Israeli government can be expected to ne- 
gotiate with the P.L.O. as long as it will 
not recognize Israel's right to exist. Equal- 
ly, no Arab nation can be expected to join 
Egypt in the autonomy negotiations with 
Israel unless the P.L.O. gives at least tacit 
approval. U.S. officials believe that the 
P.L.O. may give that approval, eventually 
and grudgingly. One reason was offered 
last week by a member of the Palestine 
National Council, the quasi parliament 
that theoretically directs the P.L.O:: 
“With our military option no longer exist- 
ing, we realize we must work politically, 
and the only way to do that is through 
Washington, since America is the only 
country that has any real influence on 
Israel.” 

On the other hand, Syria and some el- 
ements in the P.L.O. reportedly want to 
draw the Soviet Union into Middle East 
negotiations. 


oscow, which has been frozen 
out of the Middle East by its 
failure to give any effective sup- 
port to its Syrian, Iraqi and 





P.L.O. allies, would certainly jump at any | 


invitation. Ata Kremlin dinner last week 
for President Ali Nasser Mohammed of 
South Yemen, Brezhnev denounced Rea- 
gan’s plan as “basically vicious” and put 
forward one of his own that paralleled the 
Fez resolutions. Israelis, Arabs and Amer- 
icans all appraised it, accurately, as con- 
taining little new. 

The week’s bloody events in Beirut 
once again forced the U.S. to try to choose 
between short-term problems with Israel 
and long-term problems with the Arab 
states. The Israelis violated an under- 
standing with Washington by moving 
into West Beirut. The massacre com- 
pounded the problem: it raised questions 


about the determination and the ability of | 


the U.S. to see to it that Israel lives up to 
its commitments to guarantee the security 
of refugees in Lebanon and others in fu- 
ture arrangements for the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip. The renewed bloodshed 
in Lebanon, as President Reagan noted 
last week, proves the urgent need for a 
broad agreement. Unless all parties 
quickly acknowledge that need, however, 


| the week’s multiple tragedies could 


prove not merely a severe short-term set- 
back to the tortuous search for peace in 
the Middle East but a long-term setback 
as well. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington and 
Roberto Suro/Damascus 
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Setback for the New Right 





Congress shies from abortion and other hot social issues 


heir day had finally come. After years 

of exile on the fringe of American 
politics, after stunning victories in the 
1980 elections, after almost two years of 
impatient waiting while the Administra- 
tion and Congress focused on economic 
matters, the New Right and its allies at 
last had a fighting chance to pass the most 
controversial item on their social agenda: 
legislation to ban abortion. But after three 
futile attempts to muster the votes neces- 
sary to choke off a liberal filibuster, the 


| will. “This was the last great push for the 
Moral Majority types,” said Senator Bob 
Packwood, the moderate Oregon Repub- 
lican who led the bipartisan filibuster 
against Helms. “They've peaked.” 

The antiabortion forces hurt their 
own cause by bickering over which ap- 
proach to take. Some favored a constitu- 
tional amendment, sponsored by Repub- 
lican Senator Orrin Hatch of Utah, that 
would give states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment authority to outlaw abortion. 





Basel es come. 
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most conservative Senate in more than a 
generation abandoned the effort and vot- 
ed 47 to 46 last week to table the issue. 

The so-called social issues were heavi- 
ly debated during the 1980 campaign and 
were crucial in electing Ronald Reagan to 
the presidency. The 97th Congress, with 
its eager class of conservative freshmen, 
was expected to legislate traditional mo- 
rality back into American life. But not 
one item of the New Right’s prospectus 
has yet been made a law. Legislation that 
would allow organized prayer in public 
schools faced another filibuster. A bill au- 
thorizing tax credits for private school tu- 
itions is mired in the Senate. And a mea- 
sure that would restrict busing for school 
desegregation passed the Senate but is 
languishing in the House. Even though 
Congress will reconvene after the No- 
vember elections, it is unlikely there will 
be either the time or inclination this year 
to pass any new social legislation. 

“If we have to fight again another 
day, then we'll fight again another day,” 
insisted Jesse Helms, the conservative 
North Carolina Republican who lost a bit 
of his reputation as a mover and shaker in 
the Senate by failing to win passage of the 
antiabortion bill. “We're closer to victory 
than ever before.” But others felt that the 


movement had come as close as it ever 





“Honest injun, Jesse, you really think this is constitutional?” 
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The Hatch Amendment, if passed, would | 


directly overturn a 1973 Supreme Court 
decision establishing the constitutional 


right to an abortion, but it would require | 


approval by two-thirds of both chambers 


vored the more radical approach, pro- 
posed by Helms, of simply passing a law 
stating that “life,” as protected by the 
Constitution, begins at conception. This 
would, in effect, allow abortion to be clas- 
sified as murder and force the Supreme 
Court to review its past decisions in light 
of the new legislation. 

Majority Leader Howard Baker 
agreed to bring both measures to the Sen- 
ate floor and negotiated a deal with liber- 
al opponents not to filibuster. But at the 
last minute, Helms offered a weaker ver- 
sion of his original bill. Packwood, accus- 
ing Helms of breaking the Baker agree- 
ment, began his filibuster with the help of 
six other Senators. Helms was never able 
to get within ten votes of the 60 necessary 
to cut off debate, and a frustrated Senate 
decided to shelve the matter. Realizing 
that his constitutional amendment also 
could not pass, Hatch withdrew it from 
consideration. 

In hopes of attracting broader support 
for his abortion initiative, Helms pro- 
posed a companion measure that would 
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and three-fourths of the states. Others fa- | 











| cial issues. Reagan personally believes in 


| prayer. Some of his advisers, however, did 





permit organized prayer in public schools. 
In Engel vs. Vitale, the Supreme Court in 
1962 ruled that such state-sanctioned 
prayer sessions violated the Constitution. 
Helms’ measure would forbid the federal 
courts to rule on the issue, a ploy that most 
legal scholars believe would eventually be | 
rejected by the Supreme Court. This tactic 
alienated even some of his ideological 
brethren. “Speaking as a conservative, I 
don’t believe in restricting the actions of 
the courts,” said Arizona Republican Bar- 
ry Goldwater. 

So far, Helms has been unable to muz- 
zle the filibuster on the school-prayer is- 
sue, which is being led by Connecticut 
Republican Lowell Weicker. Debate is 
expected to continue this week. If Helms 
does win cloture, the proposal will proba- 
bly pass the Senate. The measure is likely 
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Conservative Helms: defeated but defiant 


to win a majority if it reaches the floor of | 
the House. Nonetheless, opponents of the 
bill are said to have enough parliamenta- 
ry stalling devices at their disposal to pre- 
vent school prayer from becoming law 
this year. 

The White House has offered conser- 
vatives on the Hill somewhat less than 
wholehearted support on most of the so- 


outlawing abortion and allowing school 





not want him to expend political capital 
fighting for these issues at a time when he 
was also battling for his economic pro- 
gram. In addition, both the Justice De- 
partment and the White House have ex- 
pressed qualms about legislation, like 
Helms’ prayer amendment, that would 
strip the courts of the power to interpret 
the Constitution. 

Reagan has come under increasing 
attack from conservatives for abandoning 
their principles; and his handling of the 
economy is becoming a central issue in 
the mid-term elections. Thus the Presi- 
dent’s strategists agreed that it was time 
to offer more visible support to the New 
Right. Speaking to a group of religion edi- | 
tors last week, he said he would fight to 
outlaw abortion even “if it takes all four 
years” of his term. 
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In political terms, the failure of Helms’ 
bill gave the White House the best of both 
worlds. It allowed Reagan to win support 
from the pro-life movement for his efforts, 
without accentuating the searing national 


issue. Said one pragmatic White House | 


senior adviser, after counting enough 


noses to conclude that Helms’ bill could | 
not pass: “Why not support it? It’s not go- 


ing anywhere.” 

On school prayer, the Administration 
is prepared to go even further than 
Helms. It is pressing for a constitutional 
amendment, which would automatically 
supersede previous Supreme Court rul- 
ings. Reagan spoke in favor of the 
amendment to the Constitution in his 
regular Saturday radio broadcast. Expec- 
tations are that if this measure passes the 
Senate it would still be blocked by the 
House Judiciary Committee. The White 
House has also won approval from a Sen- 
ate committee for a compromise on its tu- 
ition tax-credit bill. On all of these issues, 
the Administration’s political strategy is 
to force votes in the Senate and then lam- 
baste liberal Democrats for obstructing 
the legislation. 

Reagan indirectly improved the 
chances for floor showdowns on school 
prayer and other issues by maneuvering 
Congress into returning for a lameduck 
session in November. He wrote congres- 
sional leaders last week urging them to re- 
convene after the elections and to write 
full-scale appropriation bills. One poten- 
tial side effect: the session might allow 
more time during the next few weeks to 
debate social issues. 


he real purpose of the November ses- 

sion is to force Congress to deal with 
Social Security reform, an issue so sensi- 
tive that no one even wants to mention it 
before the elections. A bipartisan com- 
mission examining the financially trou- 
bled system is expected to have its report 
ready in mid-November. 

The pro-life movement and the New 
Right plan to force the social issues to the 
fore this fall, based on the votes cast in 
Congress this month. “Whether liberals 
like it or not, they’re going to be staked out 
by these votes,” warned Helms. Vowed 
Conservative Leader Paul Weyrich: “This 
will reinvigorate the right-to-lifers.” 

So far, however, the state of the econo- 
my has been the No. | concern of voters. 
Abortion, school prayer and other social 
controversies are not exciting the fervor of 
1980. “The social issues are clearly second- 
ary this year,” argued Martin Franks, a 
Democratic strategist. It seems unlikely 
that U.S. voters will send many reinforce- 
ments to Capitol Hill for the New Right 
and its North Carolina helmsman. But 
neither is there much likelihood of a liber- 
al shift that would push the movement 
back beyond the periphery of power. The 
elections in November, like the congres- 
sional actions last week, will no doubt en- 
sure that the social issues remain emotion- 
al—and unresolved. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by John F. Stacks and Evan Thomas/ 


| Washington 








Labor Secretary meeting the press last week 


Case Closed 
A Scotch verdict for Donovan 


he investigation of Secretary of Labor 
Raymond Donovan came to an unsat- 
isfying end last week. Less than a month 
after reopening his inquiry, Special Prose- 
cutor Leon Silverman closed the case, 


| saying, “I have been unable to corrobo- 





vestigate the Secretary.” te 


rate the allegations made against him 
with sufficient credible evidence.” But the 
prosecutor’s exoneration of Donovan was 
something like the Scotch verdict of “not 
proven.” Said Silverman: “I was, and I 
continue to be, concerned by the sheer 
number of allegations.” 

Among those allegations were numer- 
ous claims that the former part owner of 
New Jersey’s Schiavone Construction Co. 
had consorted with Mafia figures, con- 
spired in illegal activities and engaged in 
improper fund raising for President Rea- 
gan’s 1980 campaign. Phase 2 of the in- 
quiry began just seven weeks after Silver- 
man had closed the books for lack of 
enough evidence to warrant an indict- 
ment. New accusations were raised that 
Donovan had met with known mobsters 
to arrange no-show jobs for Mafiosi at 
Schiavone work sites. Donovan consis- 
tently denied all the allegations, last week 
branding them “groundless charges made 
by nameless accusers.” 

Not all of the Secretary’s accusers 
were anonymous. The names of two wit- 
nesses were disclosed in the report re- 
leased by Silverman at the end of Phase |: 
William Masselli, a Genovese crime-fam- | 
ily member who headed a firm that sub- 
contracted for Schiavone, and his son Nat. 
Shortly after the investigation was re- 
opened, Nat Masselli was murdered in 
New York City. TIME has learned that 
William Masselli shares the view of some 
police officials that his son was murdered 
because the report fingered him as a Gov- 
ernment witness. Others are convinced 
that he was slain by fellow mobsters in a 
business dispute. Nat Masselli was the sec- 
ond Donovan witness murdered during 
the probe. In June, Fred Furino, a Mafia 
bagman who was alleged to have received 
payoffs from Schiavone, was found dead in 
the trunk ofa car in Manhattan. 

Many questions remain unanswered. 
Silverman explained that he did not pur- 
sue some leads indicating improper oper- 
ations by the Schiavone company because 
he did not see a direct link to Donovan. 
Said Silverman: “My mandate was to in- 
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The big surprise in the 
twelve states that held 
primaries last week is 
that there were no big 
surprises. The only in- 
cumbent defeated was 
beaten by a former in- 
cumbent. In its con- 
tinuing coverage of Campaign 82, TIME 
looks at the Massachusetts and Florida 
Governors’ races, which show the diversity of 
leadership in the Democratic Party, and at 
the Minnesota and Montana Senate races, 
where it is evident that money matters. 


Exchanging command 


It was a rerun of a bitter political con- 
test whose first round was fought in 1978. 
Then as now, the Democratic gubernato- 
rial primary in Massachusetts featured 
Michael Dukakis against Edward King. 
In both elections the incumbent lost. But 
four years ago, it was Challenger King 
who upset Governor Dukakis, while last 
week the deposed Dukakis, 48, won the 
nomination away from Governor King, 
54% to 46%. It was also the state’s costliest 
campaign ever: Dukakis spent $2 million, 
King $3 million. Dukakis’ Republican op- 
ponent in November, also nominated last 
week, will be John Winthrop Sears, 51, a 
well-to-do Boston city councilman and 
quintessential Yankee. 

The ideological gap between Novem- 
ber’s candidates, who both hold Harvard 
degrees, is probably far narrower than the 
one that separates Dukakis from King. “I 
don’t think there’s any issue the former 
Governor and I agree on,” said King. 
“None.” A bulky Boston College gradu- 
ate who played professional football 
(1948-51), King, 57, positioned himself 








Governors: Different Democratic Styles 


politically as a rough, tough advocate of 
the fed-up common man. He has pushed 
a local version of Reaganomics, in 1979 
signing a property-tax cap and, just last 
month, a 2% cut in state income taxes. 
He is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
death penalty and an opponent of govern- 
ment-funded abortion. 

The Governor's top political aide de- 
scribed the contest as “between the Cha- 
blis-and-Brie crowd and Joe Six-Pack.” 
As smooth and glib a speaker as King is 
stilted and lumbering, Dukakis came 
across as a sensible liberal, supporting 
stricter handgun control and subsidized 
day care for working mothers. He prom- 
ised “a government and statehouse you 
can be proud of,” a barely veiled reference 
to scandals that have tainted King’s ad- 
ministration. King’s secretary of trans- 
portation was imprisoned after being con- 
victed of bribery, and several other key 
aides were forced to resign under clouds. 

Republican Sears may be a less than 
formidable opponent. Much as King’s 
salt-of-the-earth supporters dislike Duka- 
kis, they are likely to find the aristocratic 
Sears an unpalatable alternative. Nor can 
the Republican easily portray his oppo- 
nent as a liberal spendthrift, since Duka- 
kis was a budget-cutting Governor. Above 
all, there are three Democrats for every 
Republican in the state. “The Democratic 
primary,” says a Boston political consul- 
tant, “was the general election.” a 


Formidable incumbent 


Democratic Governor Bob Graham 
of Florida learned early on that a politi- 
cian has to work like a dog to get—and 
stay—elected. The lesson seems to have 
paid off for Graham, a tireless campaign- 
er who regards a 14-hour work day as the 
norm. A recent poll showed that 79% of 
Florida’s citizens rate his performance in 
Office good or excellent. 

It comes then as no surprise that 
Graham, 45, a millionaire rancher and 
land developer from Miami who served 
twelve years in the state legislature be- 
fore becoming Governor in 1979, is 
leading his Republican challenger Skip 
Bafalis in this year’s gubernatorial race 
by almost 3 to 1. The surprise is that 
the G.O.P. is spending as much time 
and money as it is in what looks like a 
foredoomed effort to unseat Graham. 
Bafalis, 52, a five-term Congressman 
from Fort Myers Beach, entered the 
race at the personal request of President 
Reagan. He expects to receive $1 mil- 
lion from G.O.P. coffers, and officials of 
the Administration have descended on 
Florida in droves to campaign for him. 

Bafalis needs all the help he can get. 
Despite his ten years in Congress, his 
name recognition by voters is almost nil. 
Bafalis hopes that a series of television 

















Graham stands proudly on his record 


commercials will soon fix that. Even so, 
he faces a formidable task in carving out a 
distinctive niche. Bafalis plans to focus on 
crime as his major issue, favoring manda- 
tory jail sentences and an end to plea bar- 
gaining. But Graham is no softy on crime; 
the Governor has signed 39 death war- 
rants since taking office. Bafalis’ stance 
on the volatile immigration issue echoes 
Graham’s as well; both favor deportation 
of refugees with criminal records. 

Bafalis may be concentrating on the 
wrong issues anyway. According to a poll 
by the Miami Herald, the voters’ biggest 
concern is the economy. And there Gra- 
ham clearly has the edge. Under his ad- 
ministration, Florida has expanded be- 
yond a tourist-based economy vulnerable 
to every economic downturn. Some 
122,000 new jobs have been added to the 
state’s economy, most of them in high- 
technology areas that have proved virtu- 
ally recession proof. As a result, for the 
first time ever in a recession, Florida’s un- 
employment rate is running below the na- 
tional average. 

To Graham, states like Florida are 
“the proper laboratory for the federal sys- 
tem.” He adds that the Democratic Party, 
“which has sort of exhausted its idea 
pool,” would do well to heed that lesson. 
The party could re-establish itself, he is 
convinced, by articulating a new coopera- 
tive, rather than adversary relationship 
among government, labor and business. 
Says Graham: “Government at the state 
level has tried to bring about that new re- 


lationship in order to develop economi- 
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cally. It has worked.” 
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Purchasing power 


“My father’s favorite quote was from 
the Bible,” Democratic Senatorial Candi- 
date Mark Dayton, 35, told voters at a 
Minnesota pig roast. “To whomsoever 
much has been given, of him shall much 
be required.” There is no doubt that to 
Dayton much has been given. Married to 
a Rockefeller and heir to a department- 
store fortune, he is dispensing large 
chunks of his assets (estimated as high as 
$30 million) to unseat Republican David 
Durenberger, 48, in November. 

“How much is he spending?” Duren- 
berger keeps asking voters. The answer: 
some $4.5 million so far and perhaps a 
record $8 million by Election Day. (Re- 
publican John Heinz, of the pickle-and- 
ketchup family, spent $2.6 million of his 
own money to win a Senate seat in Penn- 
sylvania in 1976.) 

Running a high-energy campaign fu- 
eled by peanut butter sandwiches and a 
concoction of fruit juices and protein pow- 
der, Dayton last week rolled over a lethar- 
gic comeback bid by former Senator Eu- 
gene J. McCarthy, 66, en route to the 
Democratic nomination. Joked McCar- 
thy: “I’m not going to ask for a recount.” 
Durenberger, meanwhile, faced only to- 
ken opposition in the Republican primary 
but also campaigned with tireless zest. 














Senators: Questions About Campaign Spending 


A virtual unknown when he was elect- 
ed in 1978 to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Hubert Humphrey, Durenberger has 
emerged as a thoughtful moderate Repub- 
lican and a Senator of skill and character. 
Although Durenberger has his quarrels 
with the Administration’s economic pro- 
gram, Dayton is trying to make the cam- 
paign into a referendum on Reaganomics. 
Low grain prices and high interest rates 
are forcing Minnesota farmers to the wall, 
while the depressed steel industry has led 
to rising unemployment among iron-ore 
miners. Calling for increased federal sup- 
port for wheat and dairy farmers, Dayton 
quips, “It’s not the farmers who are living 
off the fat of the land. It’s the fat of the 
land who are living off the farmers.” He 
has also campaigned against tax breaks 
for the wealthy, and promises “to close tax 
loopholes for the rich and the corpora- 
tions—and if you think that includes the 
Daytons, you're right.” And he adds, “If 
you don’t believe it, look at how many 
members of my family are contributing to 
my opposition.” Sure enough, as many as 
eight Dayton family members have 
helped fatten Durenberger’s $2.2 million 
war chest. 

Both sides agree that Durenberger is 
favored to return to Washington. But with 
a prime-time-television campaign war 
warming up, the outcome in November 
could hinge not on a candidate’s purse but 
on his profile. a 


Playing PAC man 


As Senate seats go, the ones in Mon- 
tana come fairly cheap. Despite its huge 
size (147,138 sq. mi.), the state has only 
413,000 registered voters, and a candi- 
date’s campaign can be financed for well 
under a million dollars. Yet money looms 
as the big issue in Republican Challenger 
Larry Williams’ attempt to unseat Demo- 
cratic Incumbent John Melcher. 

Williams, 39, a flamboyant invest- 
ment adviser and the author of the popular 
self-help manual How to Prosper in the 
Coming Good Years, is making his second 
bid for a Senate seat. He lost the 1978 race 
to Democrat Max Baucus in a nasty fight. 
This time the campaign is gentlemanly 
clean. Williams describes his present op- 
ponent as “a good, decent fellow,” but sug- 
gests he is the captive of special-interest 
groups. Roughly $350,000 of the $550,000 
already in Melcher’s war chest comes from 
outside the state, mostly from 150 politi- 
cal-action committees, prompting some 
Montanans to dub Melcher PAC man. 

Williams has pointedly refused to 
take out-of-state money, even turning 
down $10,000 from President Reagan’s 
own PAC, the Citizens for the Republic. Of 
the $290,000 he has raised so far, $45,000 
came out of his own pocket. The rest, he 
says, comes largely from donations by just 





plain folks in Montana. The average con- 
tribution: $100. 

Melcher, 58, a veterinarian and ex- 
Congressman, argues that his contribu- 
tors represent such a broad array of inter- 
ests that it would be impossible to cater to 
them all, even if he were so inclined. He 
charges that Williams too is benefiting 
from an out-of-state political-action com- 
mittee, if indirectly. The National Con- 
servative Political Action Committee has 
targeted Melcher for defeat and has spent 
$200,000 in the Montana race. 

A self-described “libertarian-populist- 
conservative,” Williams is pro-choice on 
abortion and against MX basing in Mon- 
tana, and he heretically concedes that 
the defense budget has some “fat and 
flab.” Williams is, however, solidly in the 
President’s camp when it comes to the 
economy, believing that Reagan’s budget- 
cutting policies are crucial to aiding the 
state’s ailing farmers and ranchers and re- 
viving the severely depressed mining and 
timber industries. 

Melcher’s campaign slogan is “Expe- 
rience you can trust.” In folksy but plod- 
ding speeches, he reminds his audiences 
of his generally conservative voting rec- 
ord and hammers at high interest rates. 
“Reaganomics,” he warns, “simply won't 
work with rates where they are.” 

A July poll gave Melcher a comfort- 
able 54%-to-27% lead. The campaign- 
financing issue raised by Williams has yet 
to catch fire, but Melcher’s camp is clear- 
ly worried. Says his manager: “It’s a false 
issue, but the potential is there.” & 
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“We’re Not Writing Off Anyone” 








But blacks may already have written off Reagan and the G.O.P. 


. t is not unusual for a rousing speech by 
Ronald Reagan to evoke a standing 
ovation from an appreciative audience— 
unless that audience happens to be black. 
With no other racial group is his standing 
so low or have criticisms of his approach 
to governing been so severe. But last week 
in Washington, the President had an 
overwhelmingly black audience on its feet 
and cheering four times, as he reasserted 
his Administration’s commitment to 
reaching out to the black and poor. “I 
know that there are those who have 
accused the Republican Party of 
writing off the black vote,” Reagan 
declared in a speech to the National 
Black Republican Council (N.B.R.C.). 
“Well, I'm here to tell you we're not 
writing off anyone.” 

The real question, however, is 
whether blacks have not written off 
Reagan and become hopelessly alien- 
ated from the “party of Lincoln,” 
which enjoyed a virtual monopoly on 
black support until the New Deal. To- 
day only 8% of blacks identify them- 
selves as Republicans, compared with 
81% who consider themselves Demo- 
crats, There are so few black Republi- 
cans, says Washington Businessman 
Connie Mack Higgins, a lifelong 
member of the G.O.P., that “it’s al- 
most like being addicted. You suffer 
not only the slings and arrows of your 
enemies but of your friends and 
neighbors and all of those who think 
you're out of your mind.” 

The reasons for black disaffec- 
tion are easy to discern. For one 
thing, blacks have suffered badly 








Administrations. As Reagan declared in 
his speech last week, “If the economic ex- 
pansion and low inflation of the years pri- 
or to the Great Society had been main- 
tained, black families and all Americans 
would be appreciably better off today.” In 
the view of the White House, many 
blacks, particularly those in the middle 
class, which has mushroomed since the 
1960s, are as disillusioned by costly wel- 
fare and job-training programs, high tax- 
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Reagan speaking to black Republicans, aminority’s minority 
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the Federal Government’s role as an ag- 
gressive advocate of special protection for 
minorities and leave it up to blacks to rise 
or fall on their own. At seminars on “Re- 
thinking the Black Agenda,” including 
one held last week in Washington, speak- 
ers have urged such drastic shifts in federal 
policy as scrapping the minimum wage for 
teen-agers and cutting back affirmative 
action in hiring and university admissions. 

A basic tenet of the black conserva- 
tives is that federal policies and a lack of 
initiative on the part of blacks, rather than 
racial discrimination, are the most signifi- 
cant obstacles to progress. Says Economist 
Walter Williams of Virginia’s George Ma- 
son University: “Racial discrimination is 


rersvasve aS pervasive as oxygen, but it doesn’t 


explain very much in itself. Greater 
focus needs to be placed on the rules of 
the game.” Among the rules of the 
game that foster black joblessness, he 
argues, is the Davis-Bacon Act, which 
requires federal contractors to pay 
high union wages to semiskilled black 
construction workers. Since the pro- 
ductivity of these men as a group is 
lower overall than that of full-fledged 
union members, claims Williams, 
employers have no incentive to hire | 
them. He also points to occupational 
licensing requirements that, on the 
surface, have no racial component at 
all. In New York City, for example, li- 
censes to own and operate taxis can 
cost up to $62,000, and there are rela- 
tively few black cab owners. In Wash- 
ington, where the cost of a license is 
less than $100, the vast majority of 
cabs are owned by blacks. 


rovocative though many of the 
black right-wing ideas are, it 
seems unlikely that they will inspire 
new recruits for the G.O.P. Observes 
William Raspberry, the astute black 








during the current economic slump. 
Their jobless rate of 18.8% is almost 
double the general level. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s conservative rhetoric, com- 
bined with its assaults on Big Govern- 
ment, activist courts and social welfare 
programs, have been interpreted by 
blacks as covert attempts to undermine 
the hard-won gains of the civil rights 
movement. Reviewing the record of the 
Justice Department’s Civil Rights Divi- 
sion since Reagan took office, a bipartisan 
task force of Washington lawyers charged 
last week that “the Administration has 
retreated from well-developed, bipartisan 
policies that it inherited from its prede- 
cessors.” As evidence of its intent to en- 
force these policies, the Justice Depart- 
ment last week sought to join as plaintiffs 
blacks and Hispanics who have brought a 
discrimination suit against Chicago’s new 
city-council districting plan. 

The Reaganauts argue that in the 
long term the President's cutbacks on fed- 
eral spending, though temporarily pain- 
ful, will do more for black economic prog- 
ress than the liberal policies of past 








Conservative think tanks and a self-help critique. 


es, court-ordered school busing and crime 
as their white counterparts, and are ready 
to be converted. 

Indeed, there is a small but militant 
cadre of black intellectuals who have em- 
braced conservative ideas with the ardor 
ofa William F. Buckley. These right-wing 
blacks have set up a number of think 
tanks, like Public Relations Consultant 
J.A. Parker’s Lincoln Institute for Re- 
search and Education in Washington. 
They have also established the New Co- 
alition for Economic and Social Change, a 
300-member, California-based group of 
intellectuals, businessmen and politicians 
closely linked to the conservative Heri- 
tage Foundation. Says New Coalition’s 
president Clarence Pendleton, who is also 
chairman of the U.S. Commission on Civ- 
il Rights: “What we’re trying to relay to 
both blacks and whites is that there is a lot 
that blacks can do for themselves.” 

Much of what the black conservatives 
advocate is anathema to traditional civil 
rights leaders. In effect, they would reduce 





columnist for the Washington Post: 
“Even those blacks who criticize the 
traditional liberal approach are not will- 
ing to say that the best way to help blacks 
is to get the Government out of the way, 
and let the market work. We don’t have 
the security to allow the Government to 
be neutral with regard to our struggle.” 
Perhaps the most persuasive rationale 
for blacks to join the G.O.P. is to ensure 
their access to the White House, no mat- 
ter which party is in power. As Reagan 
pointed out in his speech last week, “For 
too long now, black Americans seem 
to have been written off by one party 
and taken for granted by another.” The 
President’s point is undoubtedly valid, but 
his argument is unlikely to spark a black 
exodus to the G.O.P. so long as the Rea- 
gan Administration’s record on civil 
rights is suspect. Meanwhile black alle- 
giance to the Democratic Party is so in- 
grained that Edwin T. Sexton, head of a 
black political consulting firm, gloomily 
advises ambitious black candidates “not 
to run on the Republican ticket in an all- 
black community.” — By Jack E. White 
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The Princess 
From Hollywood 
Grace Kelly: 1929-1982 


She wore white gloves and a smile of in- 
nocent wickedness as she wheeled the little 
blue convertible around the cliffside curves 
above Monaco. For the right man, the ele- 
gant smile hinted, she might take the gloves 
off. She had been driving much too fast, be- 
cause it had been necessary to outdistance 
the police, and Cary Grant, the reformed 
Jewel thief sitting beside her, looked ill. But 
he perked up when she parked at a turnoff 
and produced a cold chicken picnic lunch. 

“A leg or a breast?” she~ asked 
naughtily. 

“You make the choice,” he replied with 
a faint smile. . . 


© actress played high comedy better 

than Grace Kelly during the six years 
(1951-56) that her film career flared so be- 
guilingly, and what fascinated the 
groundlings was that she seemed to be liv- 
ing the roles as well. Last week, 28 years 
after she met Prince Rainier of Monaco 
during the filming of Alfred Hitchcock’s 
To Catch a Thief, and 26 years after she 
gave up acting to marry him and become 
the reigning Princess of his 467-acre tax 
haven and gambling oasis, she came to 
the poignant and unexpected end of an 


| astonishing script. 


Apparently because she suffered a 
stroke, she lost control of her car on a hair- 


| pin turn in France above Monaco. The 





1972 Rover fell 40 yds. down a steep hill- 
side and caught fire. A resident extin- 
guished the fire and pulled Princess 
Stéphanie, her 17-year-old youngest child, 
from the driver’s-side door (leading to 
speculation, eventually squelched, that the 
underage and unlicensed Stéphanie had 
been driving). Firemen extricated Prin- 
cess Grace. The first confusing bulletins 
from the palace spoke only ofa broken leg, 
but she never regained consciousness, and 
a brain scan showed irreparable damage 
from the stroke and her injuries. She died 
the next day, at 52, after Rainier and their 
older children, Princess Caroline, 25, and 
Prince Albert, 24, agreed to the removal of 
a life-support system. At week's end 
Stéphanie remained hospitalized with a 
damaged vertebra. 

Tothe young, of course, Grace was sim- 
plya middle-aged celebrity, less interesting 
than most because better behaved. But to 
those of her own generation, it was almost 
impossible to think of her as a matron 
whose photos sometimes showed the puffi- 
ness of weight too easily gained, and whose 
statements in the press were likely to be 
suppressed clucks about her daughters’ un- 
suitable consorts. To her contemporaries, 
perhaps simply because she stopped mak- 
ing films at 26, Grace Kelly remained viv- 
idly what she had been, a lovely blond swirl 
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Actress Grace Kelly gowned to accept her Oscar at Academy Award ceremonies in 1955 


of shadow and substance, a white-gloved 
good girl who managed to be disturbing 
and mysterious. 

Her looks were those ofa fashion mod- 
el, and she might have seemed as bloodless 
asa mannequin ifit had not been fora strik- 
ing coolness of manner, which may have 
been nothing more than the defensiveness 
ofa young woman so myopic that she could 
not read the expressions of those around 
her. She was rich, however, and it showed. 
Her face was not closed or insolent; it 
was simply the face of someone who did 
not need the job and did not need to 
impress anyone. 


he was thought to be patrician, al- 

though her parents, a former magazine 
cover model and an Irish bricklayer grown 
wealthy as a contractor, certainly did not 
qualify as aristocrats in Philadelphia. Nor 
did Grace, the princess of an amusement 
park, ever qualify asa Main Line aristocrat 
there despite her popularity in the city. But 
she behaved like a lady, and thus in Holly- 
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wood she seemed not quite real, not quite 
an illusion. The picnic scene with Cary 
Grant from To Catch a Thief worked be- 
cause this flickering imbalance of percep- 
tion carried over to the screen. It seemed 
deliciously shocking (but deliciously be- 
lievable) that there were breasts and legs 
beneath her summer frock. 

The Princess’ mother Margaret, who 
gave up modeling (for magazines like 
Country Gentleman) after commencing 
her not very happy marriage to John Sr., 
was the unquestioned monarch of the Kel- 
ly clan. Her iron rule was to keep up ap- 
pearances. There is no doubt that Grace 
learned much about the royalty trade from 
Margaret. In 1954 Grace had a serious af- 
fair with Designer Oleg Cassini, but 
against family wishes (he was divorced 
and not Catholic). Then, over Christmas 
of 1955, Rainier visited the Kelly mansion 
in Philadelphia. The unlikely joining of 
clans was approved. 

Grace retired from Hollywood after 
only eleven films. Her first important role 
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Her Serene Highness as bride with Rainier; 


was as Gary Cooper’s wife in High Noon. 
She played opposite Clark Gable in 
Mogambo, James Stewart in Rear Win- 
dow and Frank Sinatra in High Society, 
and she won an Oscar in 1955 as Bing 
Crosby’s wife in The Country Girl. 
AY of six years was over and one 
of 26 years began, with utmost gaudi- 
ness, at a wedding attended by 1,100 
guests, 1,600 journalists and at least two 
pickpockets, posing as priests, clumsy 
enough to be arrested. Aristotle Onassis, 


secretary when she arrived for lunch on 
the shipping tycoon’s yacht wearing horn- 
rimmed spectacles, arranged for 15,000 
carnations to be dumped on Rainier’s 
yacht from a plane. 

Everyone lived ever after. The press 
called it “a storybook romance,” but it was 
more clearly a dynastic marriage of the 
kind traditionally made for good, practical 
reasons by European nobility. In Rainier’s 
case, the practicality was not hard to see. 





with newborn Stéphanie in 1965; in Philadelphia for tribute last March 





who once mistook Grace for Cary Grant’s | 


Rainier’s Grimaldi clan dates its ascen- 
dancy in Monaco from 1297, when his an- 
cestor Francois the Cunning sneaked into 
the palace disguised as a monk. By a quirk 
of French law, Monaco’s citizens would 
lose their tax and military exemptions if 
Rainier failed to produce an heir to the 
throne. What Grace got, in addition toa ti- 
tle (Her Serene Highness), the run of a 
200-room pink palace and perks to suit, 
was what her mother had: a marriage to be 
seen through steadfastly, come what 
might. 

She mothered her children, took up 


good works, supported a league that pro- 


moted breast feeding and saw to the re- 
building of the hospital in Monte Carlo 
that bears her name, and in which she 
died. Terence Cardinal Cooke of New 
York called her “a lesson in Catholic 
motherhood,” and Brigitte Bardot called 
her ‘/'Altesse Frigidaire’-—Her Majesty 


| the Frigidaire. She is widely credited with 


giving Monaco the dignity and luster, and 
of course the splendid tax loophole, in the 
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person now of Prince Albert, the heir ap- 
parent, that have helped to bring the once 
dilapidated old clip joint its present consid- 
erable prosperity. She conferred honor on 
Graustark by allying it with Hollywood. 
That honor was returned last Satur- 
day, with affection. Among those film ce- 
lebrities, pop notables and real and Grau- 
starkian dignitaries who attended her 
funeral were Nancy Reagan, French 
President Frangois Mitterrand’s wife 
Danielle, Ireland’s President Patrick Hil- 
lery, Cary Grant, Frank Sinatra’s wife 
Barbara, Film Mogul Sam Spiegel, Rac- 
ing Driver Jackie Stewart, Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales, Prince Bertil of Sweden, 
Princess Benedikta of Denmark, Don 
Juan de Bourbon, father of Spain’s King 
Juan-Carlos, Holland’s Prince Bernhard, 
Grand Duchess Josephine of Luxem- 
bourg, Michael, former King of Rumania, 
Frederika, former Queen of Greece, and 
Prince Henri, pretender to the French 
throne. — By John Skow. 
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The New Lebanon Crisis 





A refuges, massacre follows Gemayel’s murder and an Israeli occupation 


taken 


“The Israel oa 
pe dan- 


pefense Forces ha" 
positions in Wes, Beirut to preyert! 
ger of violence, 4, Ished and ap grch?. 


—Statemen y!by the Israel cabin® 


hat Was the Israeli govel™ vem 
explana on for its decision tosen 

itsar Mey forces into Msi m- 

= inated Wyest Beirut last eek fol- 

lowing the aq, wrnon’s 


- ssination of \e 
President-elect © pashir Gemayel The Is- 
raeli action alap y 


_med the Us, which saw it 





as a violation of a promise the Israelis 
made this summer to U.S. Special Envoy 
Philip Habib while he was negotiating the 
withdrawal of Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization guerrillas from West Beirut. It 
frightened the Lebanese capital’s Muslim 
population, infuriated the governments of 
other Arab states, and led toa United Na- 
tions Security Council resolution calling 
on the Israelis to withdraw from Beirut. 
But no one could have anticipated that be- 
fore the week was over, the Israeli peace- 
keeping exercise in West Beirut would 
lead, whether by complicity or careless- 
ness or outright incompetence, to the mas- 
sacre of hundreds of men, women and chil- 
dren in two Palestinian refugee camps that 


| the Israelis were supposedly guarding. 


First reports were fragmentary But 
horrifying. A group of armed men had en- 
tered the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps 
south of Beirut and opened fire on every- 
one they could find. They murdered young 
men in groups of ten or 20, they killed 
mothers, babies and old people. They even 
shot horses. And when it was over, they at- 
tempted, in a manner reminiscent of 
World War II, to destroy the evidence by 
bulldozing the bodies into makeshift com- 
mon graves. TIME Correspondent Roberto 
Suro visited the Sabra camp late Friday af- 
ternoon and counted 50 corpses in one 
place. A Red Cross worker at a nearby 
hospital estimated that 450 bodies had 
been removed from the two camps. 

What had happened? Practically ev- 





erybody agreed that the gunmen were 


Photographs For TIME By Rudi Frey 


right-wing Lebanese Christian militia- 
men, and were either from the Lebanese 
Forces led by the vengeance-bent Ge- 
mayel clan or from the militia run by Ma- 
jor Sa’ad Haddad, which is based in 
southern Lebanon and is closely allied 
with the Israelis. The Lebanese Forces 
would be the more logical culprits, since 
they live in the region and were in mourn- 
ing for their fallen leader. On the other 
hand, there were reports that a group of 
Haddad’s men were seen in the vicinity of 


Injured woman is helped away from the scene 
a 








— 
| the camps on the day of the murders. 

More baffling was the role the Israelis 
had played. Certainly Israeli soldiers had 
not done the shooting, but the Israelis con- 
trolled the area, had checkpoints near the 
camps, and were within earshot of the fir- 
ing. How and why had they allowed the 
militiamen to enter the camps? At the Is- 
raeli checkpoint outside the Sabra camp, 
an officer of the Lebanese Forces told Cor- 
respondent Suro Friday afternoon: “We 
have been waiting to get in there for years.” 
Explaining that his troops had been going 
from house to house through the camp 
“clearing out the last fighters,” he added: 
“We are better at this kind of operation 
than the Israelis. We have had more prac- 
tice.” Asked if his men were taking any 
prisoners, he replied, “The only people in 
that camp now want to fight to the end. Ido 
not think there are any prisoners.” 

When newsmen tried to enter the Sa- 
bra camp late Friday afternoon, they were 
stopped at the checkpoint by Israeli sol- 
diers, who told them that fighting was still 
going on inside the camp. Reported Suro: 
“We could hear the burst of automatic 
weapons fire and the explosion of gre- 
nades. It was clearly nota firefight because 
the volleys of gunfire were not being re- 
turned: the guns were being fired in only 
one direction.” Israeli soldiers rested at the 
edge of the camp even as the firing contin- 
ued. They did not appear concerned about 
snipers or any kind of attack from inside 
the camp. Obviously the Israelis knew of 
the blood-hatred between the Muslims 
and the Christians. How could they have 
failed to realize that, under their very 
noses, a massacre of Palestinian civilians 
was taking place? 








y late Saturday, the full impact of 
the events in Beirut was being felt 
throughout the world. Israel was 
virtually shut down for celebra- 
tions of Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New 
Year. The government was also preoccu- 
pied with a new outburst of anti-Jewish 
terrorist attacks in Brussels and Paris that 
wounded more than 40 people. As a result, 
though the government promised to con- 
duct an inquiry, official reaction was slow 
and confused. A military spokesman 





claimed that Phalangist forces had broken | 
into the Shatila camp and started a fight, |: 
and the Israeli troops had intervened; shots | 


were exchanged between Phalangists and 


Israelis, he said, and the Israelis had pre- | 


vented an even worse massacre than took 


place. In Washington, Ronald Reagan ex- | 


pressed his sense of horror at the murders. 
Radio Moscow blamed the Israelis and 
their “Lebanese Christian puppets” for the 
massacre. Zehdi Labib Terzi, P.L.O. ob- 
server at the U.N., denounced what he 
called the “genocide” in West Beirut, and 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat, declaring 
that as many as 1,400 had been slain, ap- 
pealed for help—including from the Soviet 
Union—in protecting the lives of Palestin- 
ians in Lebanon. The U:S., France and Ita- 
ly, the three nations that had contributed 
troops to the peacekeeping force in Leba- 
| non last month, called on the U.N. to dis- 
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Mourning their leader: Gemayel’ 


patch observer teams to the “place of suf- 
fering and human loss.” 

The event that precipitated the massa- 
cre at the Sabra and Shatila camps had 
occurred scarcely 72 hours earlier. At ex- 
actly 4:08 last Tuesday afternoon, an ex- 

| plosion in the heart of East Beirut shook 
buildings for blocks around. An instant 
later, a huge cloud of dust and smoke be- 
gan to rise above a three-story structure 
whose ganglia lay exposed and bare. In the 
Street outside, a Christian Phalangist 
member of the Lebanese parliament 
raised his hand to his mouth and cried, 
“Ya Allah!{My God!] That’s the Kata’eb!” 

He was referring to the headquarters 
of Gemayel’s Christian Phalange Party. 
The explosion had smashed cars and scat- 
tered parts of bodies through the streets. 
Near by was the head, shoulder and arm of 
@ person who had been blown apart. Sirens 
screaming, the cars of Gemayel’s Leba- 
nese Forces began screeching to a halt in 
front of the building. Suddenly a Phalan- 
gist official struck himself on the face in 
dismay and frustration and shouted: “Ba- 
shir is inside!” 

A bomb, later estimated to have 
weighed at least 200 Ibs., had somehow 
been placed on the third floor of the heavi- 
ly guarded building. When it was detonat- 
ed, probably by remote control, the charge 
shattered most of the structure, causing 
the upper stories to crash down on the first 
floor, where the President-elect and 100 
members of his party were holding their 
regular weekly meeting. By 4:17, when the 
first ambulance arrived, the whole street 
was filled with shouts of “Bashir! Bashir!” 
A Phalangist soldier threw his rifle to the 
ground, sank to his knees and sobbed. A 
fire engine arrived, but there was no water 
for its hoses. 


2? 


~ 


s coffin is carried through the streets of Bikfaya, the ancestral family seat, as thousands Say a last farewell 


Inside the building, TIME Correspon- 
dent David Halevy found a scene of death 
and devastation. “Someone was throwing 
mattresses and pieces of cloth over the 


| bodies on the floor. The air was filled with 


the stench of cordite, dust and blood. Pil- 
lars of concrete, stone and pieces of metal 
were everywhere. About 20 people were 
trying to dig somebody out of the rubble. 
They were screaming, ‘Hada Bashir! 
Hada Bashir! (This is Bashir']’ Half of his 
body was buried beneath stone and chunks 
of concrete. He did not move, nor did he 
talk. His face was visible, but to me he was 
not recognizable. He was either very badly 
wounded or already dead. I looked at my 
watch: it was 4:28 p.m.” 


ight hours passed before the Leba- 
nese radio announced the news of 
the assassination of Gemayel, 
whose body was so badly disfigured 
that his wife had to confirm her husband’s 
identity by looking at his wedding ring. At 
first there were reports that Gemayel had 
walked to a nearby hospital to be treated 


| for minor wounds. But in mid-evening, the 


Lebanese radio abruptly switched from its 
normal programming and began playing 
somber music. The announcement of his 
death cameat midnight. All told, 26 died in 
the explosion. 

The assassination of Gemayel, who 
was due to have taken office this Thurs- 
day, shattered any hopes for a firm begin- 
ning to an orderly resolution of Lebanon’s 


| many problems. Nobody even knew who 


would be running the country once the 
term of the present President, Elias Sarkis, 
expired on Sept. 23. Among the very few 
announced candidates was Gemayel’s el- 
der brother Amin, 40, who first declared 





Lebanese Forces and later was nominated 
for the presidency by the Phalangist Party 
Amin is neither as popular nor as strong a 
potential leader as the late Bashir. But the 
Maronite Christian community, from 
which the President is traditionally cho- 
sen, was quickly rallying behind him. 
Amin, who is supported by 16,000 militia- 
men, was even beginning to sound a bit 
presidential. At his brother’s funeral. 
Amin swore that “the march of Bashir Ge- 
mayel will continue until we bring peace to 
Lebanon’s soil.” | 

Even before Bashir was buried, events 
in Lebanon took another ominous turn. At 
dawn on Wednesday, the Israelis, arguing 
that they needed to maintain order, moved 
into West Beirut, the area they had be- 
sieged for three months this summer. 
Now, with more than 11,000 Palestine 
Liberation Organization fighters out of the 
city and evacuated to other Arab coun- 
tries, the Israelis encountered only modest 
resistance from Lebanese leftist militia- 
men and remnants of P.L.O. forces. 

One of the most dismaying aspects of 
last week’s events in Lebanon was that, 
until the very moment of the explosion 
that killed Gemayel, Lebanon had ap- 
peared to be emerging at last not only from 


| its summer of war but from the years of 


that he was assuming command of the 


domination by the P.L.O. For the first 
time since the civil war began in 1975, a 
semblance of legal authority and security 
was returning to the city. Though he still 
had many enemies, Gemayel had made 
firm strides toward national reconcilia- 
tion, emphasizing that he intended to bea 
President of all the Lebanese, and not just | 
the Maronites. 

Once he was inaugurated, Gemayel 
planned to introduce a system of govern- 
mental reforms and to build an effective 
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national army. He also intended to make 
peace with Israel, although he was resist- 
ing pressure from the Begin government to 
sign a treaty soon after his inauguration. 
Indeed, Prime Minister Begin, Defense 
Minister Ariel Sharon and Foreign Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir went so far as to meet 
secretly with Gemayel in northern Israel 
two weeks before his death to urge a treaty 
on him. But Gemayel wanted some | 
breathing space; he knew that signing an 
agreement with Israel so quickly would 
anger large segments of Lebanon’s frac- 
tious population. 

Gemayel was working on more imme- 
diate problems when disaster struck. 
He had gone to his party headquar- 
ters on Tuesday to discuss plans for 
the Christian militias in East Beirut to 
hand over their weapons to the Leba- 
nese army. The meeting had barely 
begun when the huge bomb on the 
third floor was detonated. 


ho killed Gemayel? There 
was no shortage of sus- 
pects. He was hated by the 
leftist Muslim militias and 
by the Syrians. The P.L.O. had been 
his enemy for years. There was also a 
theory advanced by Arab leaders in § 
Lebanon that Israel was behind the 
bombing because Gemayel was re- 
sisting pressure from the Begin gov- 
ernment to sign a peace treaty. The 
US. dismissed such conjecture, point- 
ing out that Israel’s interests would 
best be served by having a strong 
neighbor on its northern border. But, 
as one US. analyst noted, “it says a 
great deal about current sentiment in 
Lebanon that so many suspect it.” 
Gemayel also had powerful ene- 
mies within the Maronite Christian 
community. The family of former 
President Suleiman Franjieh had a 
score to settle with the Gemayels. In 


World 


busy taking over West Beirut, a goal long 
desired by Israeli Defense Minister Shar- 
on but denied him by the peace talks led by 
US. Special Envoy Habib. The local Mus- 
lim population was alarmed at the Israeli 
advance: most of the Palestinian guerrillas 
were gone, and the French, Italian and 
American peace-keeping forces had also 
departed. Just before an Israeli column 
reached the U.S. embassy in West Beirut, 
the Israeli troops were ordered by radio to 
avoid shooting at the embassy building “at 
all cost.” Later, however, an Israeli officer 
took a shot at a U.S. Marine standing 
guard atop the embassy. The bullet 


pay 






Lebanese detained by the soldiers for identity checks 





1978, Franjieh’s eldest son Tony was 
killed by men believed to be Phalan- 
gists, and the old man swore vengeance. 
The Lebanese leftists and the Palestinians | 
may have hated Gemayel, but could they 
have managed to plant a bomb inside the 
Phalange headquarters? Presumably it 
would have been easier for one of the 
Christian factions, which might have had 
friends inside the Phalange who were 
ready to enter into a conspiracy. 

Whoever the killers were, they left a 
political void that will not easily be filled. 
A few possible candidates were men- 
tioned. One was Camille Chamoun, 82, 
who served as President from 1952 to 1958 
and in the end had to seek the help of the 
U.S. Marines to keep the country from dis- 
integrating. Another was Raymond Eddé, 
69, a former presidential aspirant living in 
Paris. But Bashir’s brother Amin has be- 
come the front runner simply by announc- 
ing his candidacy. 

While Lebanon’s leaders were strug- 
gling to settle the political crisis that fol- 
lowed Gemayel’s death, the Israelis were 
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missed, but by merely 2 ft. The Israelis lat- 
er apologized, saying the officer thought 
the Marine was a leftist militiaman. 

More serious was an Israeli intrusion 
into the compound of the Soviet embassy 
in West Beirut. According to a Soviet dip- 
lomat, several Israelis entered the com- 
pound Wednesday evening, demanding to 
know if there were any terrorists inside. 
Said the Soviet diplomat: “We told them 
this is an embassy; we have diplomats 
here, not terrorists.” He said the Israelis 
left Friday, after Western reporters ar- 
rived to question their presence. “They 
were afraid of journalists,” the Soviet offi- 
cial added. An Israeli military spokesman 
claimed that several Israeli soldiers had 
simply taken cover behind the wall sur- 
rounding the embassy compound. But in- 
dependent sources said that for two days 
the Israelis had occupied the consulate, a 
school and a building used for lodging em- 
ployees. The Israelis apparently were 


- 


ze. 


For the first time, Israeli control of an Arab capital. 


searching for Lebanese Communist lead- 


ers who they suspected might have sought 
refuge in the embassy. 

To justify their move into West Beirut, 
the Israelis said it was necessary, after Ge- 
mayel’s death, to prevent bloodshed. The 
Israeli Cabinet also claimed that 2,000 
P.L.O. fighters had remained in the city in 
“blatant violation of the departure agree- 
ment.” Declared Begin: “The terrorists 
cheated us. Not all of them got out. They 
deceived Philip Habib too. They left be- 
hind a considerable number of terrorists, 
together with their arms.” 

The Israeli takeover of West Beirut 
shocked and angered the Reagan Admin- 


© aueinees istration; the massacre appalled it. 


From the beginning, Washington had 
regarded the Israeli move as unneces- 
sary and potentially dangerous. The 
news of the wholesale killing of Pales- 
tinian civilians reinforced the view 
that the Israelis must get out of Beirut, 
and the sooner the better. 

There were other, more troubling 
questions, which were not easily an- 
swered. Knowing of the hatred and 
the capacity for vengeance of the var- 
ious communities in Lebanon, what 
could have possessed the Israelis to al- 
low the Christian forces to enter the 
refugee camps? Had they conspired 
with the militiamen to root out the 
last vestiges of the P.L.O. and Muslim 


Beirut? Had their ranks been spread 
too thin to keep the executioners 
away from their victims? Or had they 
simply been careless about giving the 
bloodthirsty militiamen a chance to 
run amuck? Whatever the answer, 
the government of Menachem Begin 
had a lot of explaining to do. It may 
eventually have a lot to regret too, for 
the Beirut bloodbath could very well 
provide powerful impetus to the Pal- 
estinian drive for a homeland. 

The leaders of Lebanon's feuding 
factions rarely come together volun- 
tarily under any circumstances, but 
such an occasion took place last Wednes- 
day when Bashir Gemayel was buried in 
his native village of Bikfaya, to the east of 
Beirut. Only a day or two before, Pierre 
Gemayel, 77, the family patriarch and 
founder of the Phalangist Party, had stood 
with his sons Bashir and Amin to begin 
what was to have been a weeklong cere- 
mony of receiving well-wishers awaiting 
the inauguration of Bashir as Lebanon’s 
President. Now, as the trumpets blared 
and Israeli jet fighters screamed overhead 
in tribute, the family was receiving 
mourners by the thousands. Among them, 
observed Amin, the man who aims to suc- 
ceed his brother, were representatives 
of most of the country’s factions, adver- 
saries and even blood enemies, bound 
together for an hour or two in a ritual 
of mourning. But then it was over, and 
so, it seemed, was the fleeting moment of 
unity. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Marsh Clark/Jerusalem and Wilton 
Wynn/Beirut 


leftist military opposition in West | 
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Sectarian with a New Vision 








Gemayel was aiming for national unity when he was killed 


During his five years as TIME’s bureau 
chief in Cairo, Wilton Wynn frequently 


covered the fighting in war-torn Lebanon. | 


Now the bureau chief in Rome, Wynn was 


back in Lebanon last week when Bashir | 


Gemayel was assassinated. A few days ear- 
lier, Wynn had obtained the only interview 
with Gemayel after his election as Presi- 
dent, and the last one, it was to turn out, 
that the Christian leader was to give. 
Wynn's impressions of the man: 


IKE A CEDAR THAT HAS BEEN 

FELLED! was the banner head 
used by the Beirut daily L ‘Orient- 
Le Jour in reporting the violent 
death at age 34 of the country’s 
President-elect, Bashir Gemayel. 
The cedar is the symbol of Leba- 
non, especially associated with 
the mountains. Like the cedar, 
Bashir Gemayel was a product of 
Mount Lebanon. The cedar grows 
and flourishes in harsh surround- 
ings, in unfriendly weather, and 
so did Bashir Gemayel. He lived 
in a tough and uncompromising 
world, reached its zenith, and was 
felled. 

It was in his 400-year-old an- 
cestral home in the mountains 
outside Beirut that Bashir Ge- 
mayel received us for the inter- 
view. From the windows of the 
pink stone house there is a breath- 
takingly beautiful view of the 
mountain slopes with their olive 
groves and grapevines among 
gray boulders. But Maronite 
Christians like the Gemayels did 


The 


would fear us enough to want to fight us. 
The result was that today one-third of our 
country has been destroyed and two-thirds 
of it is occupied by foreign armies.” 

The solution, said Gemayel, was to 
build a strong army that could guarantee 
Lebanon’s own security. He had in mind 
an army of 100,000 to 150,000 men and 
women. With the calm self-confidence 
that was characteristic of him, the stocky 
President-elect said: “I know how to build 
an army.” 
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esident-elect during his TIME interview 


I could get my medical degree easily.” 
In that charged and bloody time, Gemayel 
emerged as a leader of the Maronite com- 
munity. He got his chance originally be- 
cause he was the second son of Pierre Ge- 
mayel, founder of the Phalange back in the 
30s. Brother Amin, nominated by the | 
Phalangists as their new candidate for the 
presidency, chose to handle the political 
side of the party, and Bashir went to work 
to build Maronite military muscle. 

In rising to Maronite leadership, Ba- 
shir had to fight not only Palestinians and 
leftist Muslims but also some of his fellow 
Maronites. In the tense atmosphere, a mi- 
nor automobile mishap could touch off a 
firefight between Bashir's Phalangist war- 
riors and the “tigers” of former President | 
Camille Chamoun, often with 
bloody results. Gemayel’s Phalan- 
gists were accused of murdering a 
son and granddaughter of former 
President Suleiman  Franjieh 
(whose own followers, according 
to local belief, had once gunned 
down 17 members ofa rival family 
in a church in northern Lebanon). 
Eventually Gemayel concluded 
that to defend the community suc- 
cessfully he could not afford the 
luxury of internal strife. His Pha- | 
langists took on Chamoun gunners 
and won. As the undisputed leader 
of the Maronites, young Bashir 
Gemayel welded the Phalangist, 
Chamounis and other Christian 
militias into one fighting group 
called “the Lebanese forces.” 


RUDI FREY 


ashir fought and killed when 

he found it necessary, but af- 
ter his election the man who was 
considered a narrow and fanatical 
sectarian by his enemies acknowl- 
edged that he had to make con- 
cessions to non-Christian commu- 





not settle in Lebanon because of 
its beauty. They chose those 
mountains because of security, a rugged 
area ideal for defense, where a lonely 
Christian community could defend itself 
and survive in a sea of sometimes hostile 
Muslim neighbors. The Maronites sur- 
vived without ever being reduced to mi- 
nority status, not because of law or the 
goodness of their neighbors but because of 
their mountain toughness, their reliance 
on the gun as readily as on the courts or 
the promises of others. During the years of 
sectarian conflict when the Maronite 
community and its culture were threat- 
ened with destruction, Gemayel re-intro- 
duced to his people the old mountain de- 
fenses of toughness and self-reliance. As 
President he intended to do the same 
thing for Lebanon as a whole. 

“In the past, we Lebanese thought our 
strength was our weakness,” he told TIME 
“We wanted to be the merchants, the 
bankers and the tourist guides of the Mid- 
die East, leaving the fighting to others. We 
thought that because we had no military 





power, nobody would attack us, nobody 
28 


“In the past, we . . . thought our strength was our weakness.” 


He did indeed. There were no places 
for weaklings in the beleaguered Maro- 
nite enclave during the civil war that be- 
gan in 1975. Initially the “war” did not in- 
volve pitched battles but individual acts of 
violence. Snipers hidden in high buildings 
or on rooftops would pick off civilian pe- 
destrians. Muslim gunmen would set up 
roadblocks, check the identity cards of 
those passing and kill anyone who was a 
Christian. The reverse happened at road- 
blocks manned by Christians. Kidnapings 
were common, and often the bodies of the 
victims were found with eyes gouged out, 
testicles chopped off or arms and legs 
severed. 

“We had to show the Muslims and Pal- 
estinians that we were as tough and mean 
as they were,” a young member of Ge- 
mayel’s Phalange said at the time 
“I once studied to be a doctor, but 
I had to drop out of medical school 
after two years because I was too squeam- 
ish for vivisection. Now, after what I have 
done to Muslims and Palestinians, 


nities if he were to develop a 
national consensus. 

Gemayel alienated the whole Arab 
world by openly going to Israel for help 
during the civil war, and his frank inten- 
tion was to have close, friendly relations 
between Lebanon and Israel. But he in- 
tended to do it only on the basis of nation- 
al consensus. He meant to go slowly rath- 
er than leave behind those he needed in 
order to govern. 

Probably no one elected President of 
Lebanon had ever prepared himself bet- 
ter than Gemayel. He envisioned a Leba- 
non with a streamlined administration, a 
meritocracy rather than a bureaucracy of 
patronage, and he intended to have an 
army strong enough that Syrians or Israe- 
lis or U.S. Marines would not have to 
come into his country regularly. He would 
guarantee that Lebanon no longer would 
be a launching pad for terrorist acts 
against Israel or other neighbors of Leba- | 
non. But he had no time to achieve even a 
portion of his ambitions, and his death | 
brought a new wave of terror to the strick- | 
en country of Lebanon. 5 
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Light winner, we'll treat you 
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friends, to three incredible 
days of sun and fun on the 
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The Chancellor in the Bundestag last week: “The electorate will prefer this course” 


WEST GERMANY 
Collapse of a Coalition 
A battle over the economy forces Schmidt to call elections 
T he dissension that has plagued the gov- 

ernment of West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt and his embattled Social 
Democratic Party (S.P.D.) had reached 
epic dimensions. For months, the often 
abrasive Schmidt had struggled to hold to- 
gether his troubled ruling coalition amid 
signs that its junior partner of 13 years, the 
Free Democratic Party, was preparing to 
bolt the government. Last week, in a cross- 
fire of public recriminations, four Free 
Democratic Cabinet members, including 
Party Leader Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
who was also Schmidt's Foreign Minister, 
resigned their portfolios 

In a tense appearance at Bonn’s spa- 
cious, glass-enclosed parliament building, 
a grave-looking Chancellor went before 
the Bundestag to announce the breakup of 
the coalition and to call for new elections 
Said Schmidt: “In the interest of our coun- 
try, in the interest of our parliamentary 
democracy, I cannot and will not stand by 
and watch the effectiveness and Standing 
of the government being wrecked.” Con- 





ceding that his party “could lose some 
feathers” in an election, he declared, “I 
am convinced that the electorate will un- 
derstand and prefer this course.” 

It was perhaps the final act by a lead- 
er West Germans had celebrated as der 
Macher (the Doer). Schmidt has played a 
key role in steering the nation to unprece- 
dented prosperity and international re- 
spect during his 30 years in politics, eight 
of them as Chancellor. True to form. in 
one swift, decisive action Schmidt had 
moved to break West Germany’s festering 
political crisis and shouldered the respon- 
sibility of bringing about the collapse of 
his own government. In so doing, he 
paved the way for his probable replace- 
ment by Christian Democratic Opposi- 
tion Leader Helmut Kohl. 

For both his allies and his detractors, 
the downfall of the Schmidt government 
came as no real surprise. His own Social 
Democratic Party was riven with dis- 
agreement over his unyielding support for 
NATO’s defense policy in Western Europe 
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His curiously low-keyed reaction to the 
Soviet-backed imposition of martial law 
in Poland had brought him into conflict 


| with the Reagan Administration as a 


more fundamental dispute with Washing- 
ton emerged over differing approaches to 
the Soviet Union. A burgeoning pacifist 
and environmental movement, strongly 
supported by West German youth, found 
Schmidt a tempting political target, 
draining support from his own Social 
Democratic rank and file. But finally, ba- 
sic differences over how to reverse the na- 
tion’s declining economic fortunes led to 


| his break with the Free Democrats—and 


virtually guaranteed Schmidt's political 
demise. 





fter a week of escalating public feud- 

ing between Schmidt and EDP 
leaders, Schmidt clearly hoped by calling 
new elections to use the power of his in- 
cumbency and his personal popularity 
among West Germans to stave off the 
Christian Democrats’ rise to power. He 
also gambled that the small Free Demo- 
cratic Party, sagging badly in the polls 
along with his own Social Democrats. 
would balk at the prospect of immediate 
elections in their weakened electoral 
condition. Christian Democratic Leader 
Kohl, whose party has been enjoying a re- 
naissance as Schmidt's has gradually suc- 
cumbed to what one French observer 
called “the wear and tear of power,” im- | 
mediately rebuffed Schmidt’s proposal. 
Kohl’s move set the stage for a complicat- 
ed parliamentary gambit that could thrust 
him into the chancellorship as long as he 
has the support of Genscher and the 
F.D.P. Said Kohl last week: “Our aim is 
to have an active government as soon as 
possible, and to draw up a program so that 
the new government can hold elections to 
get the program confirmed.” If the newly 





formed coalition between the E.D.P. and 
the Christian Democrats can command 
the necessary support in parliament, it 
will be the end of the Schmidt era. | 
Tension between the two coalition 
partners had been rising steadily since 
mid-1981. At that time, the S.P.D.’s left 
wing began stepping up its opposition to 
the government’s two-track decision to 
support NATO deployment of intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear missiles in Western Eu- 
rope starting in late 1983, and U.S.-Soviet 
arms-reduction talks. At least 58 members 
of Schmidt’s parliamentary delegation 
publicly supported the 300,000 demon- 
strators who took to the streets of Bonn last 
October to protest Schmidt's pro-NATO 
policy. Although Schmidt successfully de- 
feated a leftist attempt at the S.P.D. con- 
ference in Munich last April to approve a 
moratorium on deployment of the new 
missiles, the intraparty squabbling con- 
veyed a growing sense, in West Germany 
and abroad, that the Schmidt government 
was being hopelessly weakened. Around 
that time, some F.D.P. members began 
to talk openly of the growing convergence 


of views between Genscher and the op- 
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position Christian Democratic Union 

West Germany's deteriorating econo- 
my deepened the rift. To reduce unem- 
ployment, which was approaching a rec- 
ord 2 million, or 8% of the West German 
work force, Schmidt presented a $700 
million job-creating program to be fi- 
nanced by higher taxes. The business- 
oriented FLD.P. adamantly opposed 
Schmidt’s proposals, arguing that higher 
taxes would only slow the economy fur- 
ther. The Free Democrats also fought 
against increases in West Germany’s gen- 
erous social security system, whose annu- 
al cost has skyrocketed from $15 billion in 
1960 to about $250 billion last year and 
now accounts for fully 38% of total gov- 
ernment spending. After months of wran- 
gling, Schmidt and Genscher reached a 
fragile truce this June, agreeing to a 1983 
budget with a deficit of only $11.4 billion 

The peace was short-lived. After the 
S.P.D. lost local elections in Lower Saxo- 
ny and Hamburg, F_D.P. leaders began to 
give more serious consideration to the 
idea of shifting their support to the Chris- 
tian Democrats in Bonn. Though the Free 
Democrats received 10.6% of the vote in 
the 1980 parliamentary elections, their 
great fear was that the S.P.D.’s declining 
fortunes would eventually rub off on their 
own party. For the F.D.P., a substantial 
loss of support could be fatal. According 
to the West German constitution, any 
group that fails to win at least 5% is ex- 
cluded from the Bundestag. Troubled by 
internal disagreements and trying to as- 
sess a possible shift in alliances at the na- 
tional level, the F.D.P. decided to enter 
elections in the state of Hesse without 
their local S.P.D. partners. The Free 
Democrats reasoned that if they did well 
enough in the Sept. 26 Hesse elections to 
help the Christian Democrats win, they 
were prepared to pull out of their national 
coalition with the S.P.D. and throw their 
support to Kohl 

Meanwhile, the S.P.D.’s standing with 
the public continued to decline. A poll 
conducted in July by the respected Al- 
lensbach Institute showed that the Chris- 


tian Democrats could win an outright ma- 


jority of 53.7% in national elections, in 
contrast to an alltime low of 31.4% for the 
Social Democrats and a dangerously thin 
5.1% for the Free Democrats. The 
Greens—Alternative List, an amalgam of 
leftists, environmentalists, pacifists and 
other radical groups, would win an un- 
precedented 9%. The result represented a 
dramatic decline for Schmidt's coalition, 
which had won a combined 53.8% in Oc- 
tober 1980, vs. 44.5% for the Christian 
Democratic Union and its Bavarian al- 
lies, the Christian Social Union 

The simmering battle over the budget 
flared anew two weeks ago when Eco- 
nomics Minister Otto Lambsdorff, one of 
four Free Democrats in the Cabinet, an- 
nounced that West Germany’s growth 
rate in 1983 would not be 3%, as previous- 
ly stated by Schmidt, but less than 2%, in- 
creasing the budget deficit by $4 billion 


Christian 





To make matters worse, Lambsdorff the 
week before had openly endorsed the 
F.D.P-Christian Democrat alliance in 
Hesse, declaring that “the Hessian voter 
will decide what he thinks of a change of 
the Free Democrats into another coali- 
tion.” His remarks infuriated Schmidt, 
who lashed out at Lambsdorff in a Cabi- 
net meeting for discussing the Hesse de- 
fection in public 

Several days later, Schmidt departed 
from the text of his annual State of the Na- 
tion message before the Bundestag to 
mount a caustic attack on the F.D.P. “Our 
citizens are rightly fed up with the tactical 
moves and rumors presented every night 
on television,” he said angrily. Amid ap- 
plause from S.P.D. members, Schmidt vir- 
tually challenged Lambsdorff to resign 
But the Chancellor saved his most biting 
words for Christian Democratic Opposi- 
tion Leader Kohl, who had watched from 
the sidelines as the coalition partners feud- 
ed openly. Said Schmidt: “You always 
make friendly remarks, Mr. Kohl, but you 
don’t say what you're thinking. Perhaps 
you don’t think at all.” Schmidt then 
taunted the opposition to attempt to re- 
place him by introducing a vote of nocon- | 
fidence. Kohl shot back: “This was not so 
much a report on the state of the nation as 
a report on the state of Helmut Schmidt 
Your coalition long ago lost all confidence 
of the population.” 


ambsdorff drew Schmidt's fire anew 

last week when he presented a 34- 
page survey of the economy, advocating 
deep cuts in West Germany’s social wel- 
fare system, including unemployment 
benefits and rent subsidies. The docu- 
ment, which had not been approved by 
the Cabinet, contained numerous person- 
al views that ran counter to the coalition’s 
agreed policy. Schmidt criticized Lambs- 
dorffs “astonishing lack of analytical 
ability for an economics minister,” and 
S.P.D. Chairman Willy Brandt called for 
Lambsdorffs resignation 

The result, in the words of the respect- 
ed Frankfurt Allgemeine Zeitung, was a 
growing public mood of “paralyzing hope- 
lessness.”” The government, for all practi- 
cal purposes, was crippled by speculation 
of a break between the two coalition part- 
ners. Planning for new projects in minis- 
tries and government departments came 
toa standstill 

By last Thursday, the tensions within 
the government had become almost un- 
bearable. During an acrimonious after- 
noon debate in the Bundestag, Lambs- 
dorff refused to retract any of his 
economic proposals, which, he blandly 
claimed, did not mean he was breaking 
with Schmidt's policies. Genscher ac- 
cused the Social Democrats of damaging 
West German foreign policy by dragging 
international issues into the local Hesse 
elections. To delighted applause from 
the opposition benches, Genscher urged 
S.P.D. members to stop saying that the 
Democrats’ strong stand on 
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defense meant they did not want peace, 
and to support their own government's 
| foreign and security policy. Genscher also 
warned the S.P.D. “to stop denying the 
existence in democratic parties of will and 
capacity for peace.” The performance 
amounted to a remarkable joint challenge 
by the Free Democrats and Christian 
Democrats to Schmidt and the S.P.D. 
Faced with open rebellion, the Chan- 
cellor decided to act. Without warning 
Genscher, he met with President Karl 
Carstens and informed him that he in- 


Ex-Partner Hans-Dietrich Genscher 





A crossfire of public recriminations 
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tended to call for new elections. Schmidt's 
strategy was a long shot. First, he would 
have to ask for a vote of confidence in the 
Bundestag. By instructing S.P.D. mem- 
bers of parliament to abstain, he would 
arrange to lose the vote. Schmidt could 
then call for new elections, which would 
have to be held within 60 days. But there 
was one catch. Schmidt would need Op- 
position Leader Kohl’s support for new 
elections. Otherwise, the Christian Demo- 
crats could rush in while the Bundestag 
was still in session with a “constructive 
vote of no confidence” to elect Kohl as 
Chancellor of a new F.D.P-Christian 
Democrat coalition. No new elections 
would need to be held until 1984 

During a 45-min. meeting with Kohl 
Thursday evening, Schmidt tried to con- 
vince him that a quick, clean contest 
might result in an absolute Christian 
Democratic majority—and a mandate to 
govern without F.D.P. support. Kohl was 
noncommittal. Schmidt then summoned 
Genscher and told him pointblank that he 
had “lost political confidence” in the 
Free Democrats 

As Schmidt prepared to address par- 
liament the following morning, Genscher 
and the three other Free Democrat Cabi- 
net ministers abruptly tendered their res- 
ignations, possibly surprising Schmidt, 
who had calculated that Genscher would 
be afraid to split his own party by lurching 
toward Kohl. Indeed, the F.D.P. executive 
committee later endorsed Genscher’s pro- 
posal to open negotiations with the Chris- 
tian Democrats by a margin of 18 to 15 

Knowing that his own fate was sealed, 
Schmidt proceeded with his plan to ask all 


| parties to agree to a call for new elections 


and to accept his minority leadership in 
the interim. Kohl lost no time rejecting 
what he pointedly called the Chancellor's 
“intrigue.” Instead, the C.D.U. leader 
bluntly called on Schmidt to step aside 
Said he: “It is your patriotic duty to resign 
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A confrontation of generations in Frankfurt: the burgeoning pacifist and environmental movement found Schmidt a tempting political target 
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Our people need a new start and we are | 
ready to provide it.” Added a member of 
the Christian Social Union: “We are not 
going to play the Chancellor’s game.” 

Kohl later said that he planned to in- 
troduce a constructive vote of no confi- 
dence against Schmidt. To be elected 
Chancellor, Kohl will need the support of 
all 226 C.D.U. and C.S.U. members, plus 
at least 23 Free Democrats. At week's end 
Kohl could count on the Christian Demo- 
crats’ unanimous backing plus the sup- 
port of 33 of the 51 Free Democratic dep- 
uties. A parliamentary vote could come as 
early as this week 

Kohl has reportedly already promised 
Genscher that he will invite the F.D.P. to 
form a new coalition, But he did not say 
publicly when he would call for national 
elections to obtain a popular mandate for 
the new government. Said Kohl: “Our 
program must be clearly shaped before we 
take it to the electorate. Of course, we 
must act as quickly as possible.’ The Free 
Democrats hope that the arrangement 
will give them time to build support prior 
to any new elections 


recisely how a new C.D.U. govern- 

ment would approach the array of 
problems that brought down the Schmidt 
government is not yet clear. Kohl said last 
week that the new government's first task 
would be to “put the budget in order, fight 
unemployment and take charge of the 
economy,” but he offered no details as to 
how he might accomplish this. Still, the 
C.D.U. should enjoy widespread public 
support, at least initially, from West 
Germans who feel that the time has come 
for a change of government in Bonn 
Schmidt’s announcement that the coali- 
tion had collapsed sent the Frankfurt 
stock exchange soaring to record highs 

West Germany's allies expect little 
change in the country’s foreign policy if 


Kohl becomes Chancellor. Like Schmidt 
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and Genscher, Kohl favors NATO’s plans 
for the deployment of new nuclear mis- 
siles next year. He is not expected to be 
any more receptive than Schmidt to U.S. 
demands for higher defense spending. 
Though some officials in the Reagan Ad- 
ministration hope that a more conserva- 
tive government in Bonn will be easier to 
deal with on such touchy issues as sanc- 
tions against the Soviet Union, most ex- 
perts consider Kohl just as committed as 
Schmidt to détente and East-West trade. 
While quibbling about details, the Chris- 
tian Democrats have generally supported 
Schmidt’s decision to help finance the 
controversial Soviet gas pipeline. But the 
tenor of U.S.-West German relations may 
change. Schmidt, for example, annoyed 
Americans by failing to conceal his con- 
tempt for Presidents Carter and Reagan. 
“Kohl will be more accommodating to- 
ward the U'S.,” says Walter Schutze of the 
Paris-based French Institute for Interna- 
tional Relations. “It will not be a matter 
of substance, but the tune of Bonn-Wash- 
ington relations will change. The Chris- 
tian Democrats will play the same melody 
in a different way.” 


he Western alliance will feel the loss 

of a statesman as experienced as 
Schmidt. Said former British Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer Denis Healey last week: 
| “Helmut Schmidt is the only Western 
leader at the moment who has experience, 
a policy and imagination. He will leave 
a very serious gap.” Still, Schmidt’s depar- 
ture should not weaken the bonds be- 
tween London and Bonn. Though 
Schmidt and British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher enjoyed good personal re- 
lations, Britain’s Conservative Party is 
ideologically closer to West Germany’s 
Christian Democrats. The opposite will 
be true for France. During his summer 
holidays, President Frangois Mitterrand 
is said to have been telling friends that his 
biggest current worry was what would 
happen in West Germany this fall. Cool at 
first, Schmidt and Mitterrand developed a 
close working relationship. 

For the moment, Schmidt will preside 
over a minority, lameduck government 
| and a period of political confusion for 

West Germany. Before Kohl can actually 
replace Schmidt, he must negotiate the 
policies of a new government and dole out 
key Cabinet positions in consultation with 
his new coalition partners. The process 
could take only a few days, or it could be 
protracted and laborious. The framers of 
West Germany's postwar constitution 
purposely made it difficult to change gov- 
ernments in order to avoid the revolving- 
door Cabinets of the Weimar Republic. 
Inevitably, speculation has already begun 
to circulate in Bonn that renegade depu- 
lies might try to block Kohl's move to the 
sprawling Chancellery along the Rhine. 
Until new elections are held. West Ger- 
mans will probably have to live with polit- 
ical uncertainty. — By Russ Hoyle. 

Reported by Roland Flamini/Bonn 

















The Man Who Would Be Chancellor 


gee Se eeres eit Ss it as Chancellor, West Germans may 
notice a shift in political substance soon enough, but the change in style will be 
immediate. Towering (6 ft. 4 in.), bespectacled and multijowled, Kohl has a folksy 
manner that contrasts sharply with the coolly autocratic air of the donnish 
Schmidt. Unlike the Chancellor, who is a first-rate orator in both German and 
English, Kohl has an unfortunate tendency, as one journalist put it, to use “ten 
sentences when one will do.” And if Schmidt is ill at ease among crowds, Kohl likes 
nothing better than to press the flesh. Says Kohl: “Schmidt and I are antitypes.” 
Theson ofa minor customs official, Kohl was born on April 3, 1930, in Ludwigs- 
hafen, an industrial city on the Rhine River. In theclosing months of World War II, 
when the Third Reich was drafting teen-agers to fill depleted ranks of the Wehr- 
macht, the 15-year-old Kohl went through a basic training course in Bavaria. Ad- 
vancing American troops brought his military career to an abrupt end. With only 
his tattered, ill-fitting uniform and not a pfennig to his name, Kohl made the 560- 
mile walk home to finish his schooling. Working part time as a stone polisher, he 
went on to earn a doctorate in political science from the University of Heidelberg. 
Kohl developed a taste for politics as a teen-age activist for the Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union. When he was elected to the legislature of his native state, Rhine- 
land-Palatinate, Kohl, then a raw youth of 29, let it be known that he would be 
= san oonerty Chancellor “before too long.” 
Fora time, itappeared that he 
might. He became the youn- 
gest minister-president (gov- 
ernor) of his state in 1969 and, 








coalition narrowly triumphed 


gleefully pointed out wire-service reports identifying him as Helmut “Cole.” 

Kohl has also had to struggle to escape from the shadow of his coalition part- 
ner in Bavaria, Christian Social Union Leader Franz Josef Strauss, who adroitly 
outmaneuvered him to become the C.D.U./C.S,.U. candidate for Chancellor in 
the 1980 federal elections. Supporters argue that Kohl's apparent lack of resolve 
in facing down the wily Bavarian is just a reflection of his desire to avoid harmful 
political confrontation. He has even been known to come to the aid of Schmidt 
when the Chancellor was under attack in the Bundestag from leftists in his own 
party. Whatever its drawbacks, Kohl's middle-of-the-road politicking does seem 
to go down well with the German electorate. Since he took the C.D.U. helm, par- 
ty membership has more than doubled, to 707,000. 

Even if Kohl accedes to Schmidt’s mantle and becomes an international 
statesman and media superstar, the chances are good that he will remain a pro- 
vincial at heart. Kohl still prefers his cluttered office in Mainz to the C.D.U.’s 
marble skyscraper in the German capital. A devotee of jazz and classical music, 
the master of a world-class wine cellar in his home outside Ludwigshafen, he also 
admits to a fondness for television westerns and pizza. Recalling their eleven- 
year courtship, his wife Hannelore says, “I got three to four letters a week from 
him, amounting to over 2,000. He does not commit himself easily. But when he 
does, you can depend on him.” It is perhaps just that sort of dependability that 
West Germans want from their next Chancellor. 
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AND OH YES, I'LL TAKE 
ONE LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 
TO GO" 


Who has a quicker or easier way to buy life 
insurance than Allstate? 


At Allstate, we’ve made buying life insurance as 
easy as shopping at Sears. Stop by, see an agent, 
answer just a few simple questions to qualify, and 
you can take home $10,000 worth of life protection 
instantly. 

And a new, unique feature automatically included 
is that if you lose your job after you’ve had your plan 
for six months, and receive four consecutive weeks 
of unemployment compensation, Allstate will pay 


Instant Life is our Whole Life with » 


your premiums for the next half year. 

Next time you're in Sears, ask about our Instant 
Life insurance policy. Or check it out at any Allstate 
office. 

Right now, we're offering a lot of life insurance at 
our lowest prices ever. So, now’s the time to get 
the protection you need. 

Stop by today and pick up a life, home or auto 
plan—to go. 


Allstate 


You're in good hands. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 
Alistate Insurance Company 
Northbrook, Illinois 
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King, Menthol or Box 100’s: 


Awhole carton of Carlton has 











less tar than a single pack of... 
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Kent 100's 
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Salem 100's 








Mariboro 100's 





TAR & NICOTINE NUMBERS AS REPORTED IN LATEST FTC REPORT 
Carlton Kings Lessthan 0.5 0.1 
Cariton Menthol Lessthan0.5 0.1 Carlton Box 100'’s Lessthan 0.5 0.1 


Box—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nicotine. 


Carlton is lowest. 


U.S. Government laboratory tests confirm no cigarette lower in tar than Carlton 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100’s Box 
Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 81. 














IRAN 


Revolution Devouring Its Own 


Khomeini’s onetime protégé Ghotbzadeh is executed 


tis perhaps the most enduring ritual in 

revolutionary Iran: the late-night sum- 
mons, the slow walk along bleak prison 
corridors, and finally the waiting firing 
squad. Last week the executioners’ guns 
took aim, on the specific orders of the Aya- 
tullah Ruhollah Khomeini, at one of the 
founding figures of the Islamic revolution 
that swept away Shah Reza Pahlavi in 
February 1979; Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, 46, 
the man who sprang to international 
prominence as Iran’s Foreign Minister 
during the U.S. hostage crisis. Ghotbzadeh 
was shot after a 26-day trial in which he 
was accused by the Islamic military prose- 
cutor of plotting to overthrow the Islamic 
government and assassinate Khomeini. 

Like so many other vengeful spasms 
in Iran, Ghotbzadeh’s execution was a 
sign of the profound insecurity that reigns 
within the Khomeini regime. Islamic 
Guards are reportedly killing at least 30 
people a night now; according to Khomei- 
ni’s opponents, some 20,000 people have 
died at the regime’s hands since July 
1981. As Ghotbzadeh joins a long list of 
onetime Khomeini confidants who have 
been either killed or disgraced, the ailing 
Ayatullah, 82, appears more determined 
than ever to control Iran. 

Ghotbzadeh strenuously denied the 
charge of plotting to kill Khomeini, but 
throughout his trial he made no attempt 
to hide his disillusionment with the mur- 
derous regime that he had helped launch. 
An urbane man who was educated in the 
US. and France, Ghotbzadeh had known 
Khomeini since 1963. He served as the 
Ayatullah’s interpreter and political ad- 
viser during Khomeini’s exile in Paris. He 
took on the Foreign Ministry post in No- 
vember 1979, and stepped down from of- 
fice following the country’s postrevolu- 
| tionary elections for the Majlis 
(parliament). In January 1980, he made 
an unsuccessful bid to be elected Presi- 
dent of Iran. Ghotbzadeh remained defi- 
ant until the very end. In a message smug- 
gled out of prison before his death, he 
declared: “I want the record to be clear 
that I saw the light and tried as best I 
could to undo the damage I had done in 
terms of supporting the satanic regime of 
the mullahs.” 

So hard pressed for space is the gov- 
ernment’s repressive apparatus that it 
has turned the U.S. embassy into a de- 
tention center and execution site. Says a 
Western diplomat who lives close to the 
former embassy compound: “At night, 
you are shocked out of sleep by rifle 
shots and the cries of people being exe- 
cuted.” Iranians living in the area also 
complain of the horrifying sounds. Says a 
housewife: “We think the Islamic Guards 
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painfully. The screams are unbearable.” 

As Iran’s domestic situation becomes 
more chaotic, so does its international po- 
sition. The surprise Iranian offensive 
against Iraq that began on July 13 has 
been repulsed, creating an unprecedented 
crisis of morale on the home front. Irani- 
an army officers blame the failure of the 
military thrust, which was designed to 
bring down the Baathist regime of Iraqi 





: a 
Ghotbzadeh during the last session of his trial 
Defiant to the end of the “satanic” regime. 


President Saddam Hussein, on Khomei- 
ni’s fanatical Islamic Guards, who suicid- 
ally hurled themselves at the enemy in 
one human wave after another. In doing 
so, they upset the operations of the regular 
army. At least three Iranian brigades 
were destroyed in the early stages of the 
offensive; total Iranian losses during the 
campaign now stand at about 12,000 dead 
and 20,000 wounded. For their part, Is- 
lamic zealots are charging the army with 
treason. Says an army officer: “Tension 
between the guards and the army is high- 
er than ever.” 

Khomeini is anxious to continue his 
war against Iraq’s Saddam Hussein, and 
US. intelligence sources expect another 


| attack on the strategic Iraqi city of Basra, 


shoot their victims in the embassy in a | 
way that makes them die slowly and 


located on the Persian Gulf in the heart of 
Iraq’s oil-producing region, within the 








| draconian legislation against draft dodg- 








next few weeks. But for the first time, Ira- 
nian mullahs are having difficulty recruit- 
ing volunteers to die for their cause. Com- 
plains Hojjatoleslam Rouhani, chairman 
of the defense committee of the Majlis: 
“Only some valorous and militant youths 
go to the fronts, and the others loaf 
around with no sense of responsibility.” 
The mullahs are in the process of enacting 


ers. The new law will demand that all 
able-bodied men in Iran provide docu- 
ments proving that they have done their 
national service or are legally exempt 
from it. Without such documents, they 
will not be able to work, do business, get 
married or even apply for a driver's li- 
cense. Already, Islamic Guards are ask- 
ing for the documents on street corners. 
Those suspected of avoiding military ser- 
vice are being sent to training centers 
pending further investigation. The zeal- 
ous guards also make “house calls,” drag- 
ging away from their homes those accused 
of draft evasion by their neighbors. 

As morale has dropped, discontent 
with the Khomeini regime has increased. 
So has violent opposition. Last month 
Massoud Rajavi, the Paris-based leader of 
the Mujahedin-e Khalq, the leading guer- 
rilla organization opposed to Khomeini’s 
theocratic rule, ordered his followers to 
attack Khomeini’s “military-police appa- 
ratus.”’ Since then, more than 300 Islamic 
Guards and government officials have 
died in Mujahedin attacks. 


wo weeks ago, in one of their more 

spectacular raids, guerrillas surround- 
ed an Islamic Guard training base at Sar- 
dasht, in Kurdistan, and attacked it 
with rocket-propelled grenade launchers. 
More than 30 guards died in the assault. 
Yet another incident underlines the seri- 
ousness of what amounts to an undeclared 
civil war in Iran: early this month, Mehdi 
Mohammadi Gilani, son of Khomeini’s 
chief Islamic justice, Ayatullah Moham- 
madi Gilani, was killed in an armed clash 
with the guards. He was the third and last | 
Gilani son to die fighting the regime that 
his father protects. 

None of those problems, however, has 
quelled the desire of Khomeini and his 
fellow mullahs to export their Islamic rev- 
olution. Besides waging war on Iraq, Iran 
has chosen Saudi Arabia as a target for 
ideological subversion. As part of that 
campaign, Iran sent about 100,000 of its 
citizens to Saudi Arabia for this year’s 
hadj, the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The agitators were instructed to encour- 
age massive demonstrations by the pil- 
grims against the Saudi government. The | 
plan failed as thousands of Saudi police- 
men kept the Iranians from causing trou- 
ble. Most of their fellow worshipers sim- 
ply ignored the zealots. Some even hurled 
taunts at them for the bloody atrocities 
being carried out in Iran in the name of 
Allah. —By George Russell. Reported 
by Christopher Redman/Washington and Raji 
Sanghabadi/New York City 
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UNSTANDARD STANDARDS: Lynx has something you'd 
probably never expect trom a car its size—a standard 
Package of front-wheel drive, four-wheel fully indepen- 
dent suspension, rack-and-pinion steering, and stee/- 
belted radial tires, That's why Lynx has the rare ability 
to smooth out bumps and rule the road with authority 
EFFICIENCY EXPERT: Lynx BStemost of a gallon 
of gasoline. Its computer-desi 

plus a 1.6 liter advanced 
combine to give you plenty of pov 
gas mileage:47 EST. HWY.//33 










Get it together—buckle up. 





SOLID STATE: Take a close look at Lynx and discover 
how well-built an American car can be. Its highly 
technical design and detailed construction give it one 
of the lowest scheduled maintenance requirements of 
any car sold in America. 


SPACE DECEPTION: There's more room inside than 
you'd ever imagine from looking at the outside...85** 
cubic feet of passenger room. Thanks to a transverse- 
mounted engine, which creates more interior room, 
adults can sit comfortably in the back seat as well as 
the front. 










SEE A ea ati 





“Official EPA mileage figures aré not available at this time. Based dn Ford testing, estimates at publication time are /47 EST. HWY. /[33} EPA EST. MPG. Fuel Economy. av 





Calibration required, Compare to the estimated MPG of oth cars, Your mileage 
“*Based on EPA volumé index. ; ‘ / 
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INNER WISDOM: The real beauty of the attractive 


interior is that it is designed most of all for your conven- 


ience: Boldly graphic instrumentation. Stalk-mounted 
controls. Body-contoured seats. Fold-down rear seat 
Options like a flip-up open-air roof. Rear window wiper. 
Electronic speed control. And a console with a graphic 
warning display. 


POWER TOOLS: Turn your Lynx into a car to be reckon- 


ed with. By adding options like a five-speed manual 
transmission, a 1.6 liter higher output engine, anda TR 
performance package, you'll have the tools to Surprise 
a lot of people. 


QUICK RESPONSE: For the inside story on the 1983 
Lynx, write Lincoln-Mercury Division, P.0. Box #1254, 
Troy, Michigan 48099. Or for fast action, call us toll-free 
at: 1-800-MERCFAX. 


MERCURY. THE SUBSTANCG; 
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John Paul ll slumps after last year’s shooting 
TERRORISM 
Tracking Agca 


Was Moscow involved? 





t was on May 13, 1981, that a hand rose 

from a sea of smiling faces in St. Peter's 
Square and fired several shots at Pope 
John Paul II. After a quick trial by Italian 
authorities, Mehmet Ali Agca, 23, a self- 
described “international terrorist,” disap- 
peared behind bars to serve a life sen- 
tence, leaving a stream of questions 
unanswered: Who was he? Why had he 
done it? Had he acted alone or on some- 
one else’s orders? In an hourlong special 
report that will be broadcast this week, an 
NBC News team headed by Correspondent 
Marvin Kalb follows the trail of suspicion 
and surmise all the way to the Kremlin. 
Kalb says he has uncovered “a great deal 
of evidence, some of it, to be sure, circum- 
stantial, linking the attempted murder in 
St. Peter's Square to the political and dip- 
lomatic needs of Red Square.” 

The report traces Agca’s terrorist 
roots back to his native Turkey, where he 
had rubbed shoulders with extremists of 
both right and left. In July 1979 Agca 
pleaded guilty to the murder of moderate 
Turkish Journalist Abdi Ipekci; he es- 
caped from prison five months later. In 
July 1980 Agca appeared in Sofia, Bulgar- 
ia. According to NBC, he spent seven 
| weeks in the best hotels there, received a 
| counterfeit Turkish passport and mingled 

with members of the Turkish Mafia, 

which has long run a thriving drugs-for- 

guns trade with the cooperation of Bul- 

garia’s hard-line Communist regime. It 

was in Bulgaria, Kalb speculates, that the 
| Soviets may have indirectly recruited the 
young killer. Kalb reasons that Agca 
could not have operated freely in Sofia 
without the complicity of the Bulgarian 
secret service—and, by extension, the So- 
viet KGB, which controls it 

Had it stopped there, Kalb’s case 
would not have added much to what other 
investigators, notably Journalist Claire 
Sterling, have already revealed. Where 











Terrorist Agca 


NBC does break new ground is in attribut- 
ing a precise motive to Moscow. Citing 
unnamed Vatican sources, Kalb reports 
that the Pope sent a special envoy to the 
Kremlin in August 1980, while Poland 
was in the grip of a nationwide strike. The 
envoy allegedly gave Soviet Leader Leo- 
nid Brezhnev a handwritten letter from 
the Pope, who threatened to “lay down 
the crown of St. Peter” and return home 
to join the resistance if the Soviets moved 
against Poland. After a series of diplomat- 
ic shuttles between Moscow, Warsaw and 
Rome, says NBC, the papal envoy per- 
suaded the Soviets to acquiesce in the 
Gdansk agreement that gave birth to Soli- 
darity. Exasperated by the Pope's inter- 
vention and by his subsequent “plans to 
send millions of dollars to Solidarity,” 


| says Kalb, Brezhnev may have decided to 





get rid of “this meddlesome priest.” 

Intriguing though it is, NBC’s scenario 
falls far short of hard proof. A Vatican 
spokesman denied knowledge of any pa- 
pal letter to Brezhnev or secret diplomat- 
ic mission to Moscow, Although U.S. Sen- 
ator Alfonse D'Amato last week accused 
CIA Officials of dismissing information he 
gave them in October 1981 that the 
Kremlin was involved in the plot to kill 
the Pope, US. intelligence officials told 
TIME they had no evidence that the Pope 
was involved in either Solidarity’s birth or 
funding. 

Many observers familiar with the Pol- 
ish events of 1980 doubt that the Pope 
would have engaged in shuttle diplomacy 
on Solidarity’s behalf just when the head 
of the Polish church, the late Stefan Car- 
dinal Wyszynski, was publicly calling on 
workers to scale down their demands. 
And even if such intercession did take 
place in August 1980, why should the So- 
viets try to kill the Pope nine months lat- 
er, when Solidarity was already well es- 
tablished? Finally, if the Soviets were so 
concerned about papal intervention, why 
didn’t that prevent them from ordering a 
Polish-executed crackdown last Decem- 
ber? In attempting to answer the big ques- 
tion behind the attack on John Paul, NBC 


has raised dozens more a 











ITALY 
Bank Error 
The Swiss nab a fugitive 


is passport identified him as an Argen- 

tine citizen named Bruno Rizzi. He 
turned up one day last week at a Geneva 
branch of the prestigious Bank of Switzer- 
land to withdraw money—as much as $60 
million, according to some reports—from 
numbered accounts. But Swiss police 
swiftly arrested him. His real identity: Li- 
cio Gelli, 63, an Italian businessman 
sought for 16 months for his part in two of 


| the biggest scandals to rock Italy in years. 


Gelli, who held dual Italian-Argen- 


| tine citizenship, had been on the run since 


last year after a police raid on his luxuri- 
ous villa in Arezzo, 130 miles north of 
Rome. There, they discovered, the finan- 
cier also served as “venerable master” ofa 
bizarre Masonic lodge known as Propa- 
ganda Due, or P2. Its membership of near- 
ly 1,000 included powerful Italian politi- 
cians, military men and police. The fact 
that Gelli was apparently using the lodge 
to achieve political power in Italy un- 
leashed such a furor that high military and 
security officials whose names were found 
on the rolls were forced to resign: so was 
Prime Minister Arnaldo Forlani, though 
he was not a P2 member. Gelli’s name was 
also linked to the collapse of Milan's 
Banco Ambrosiano, whose president, Ro- 
berto Calvi, was not only a member of P2, 








but was believed to be the lodge’s paymas- | 


ter, allegedly funding right-wing Latin 
leaders who were friends of Gelli’s. 

With an Italian prison term awaiting 
him, Calvi fled to London. There he appar- 
ently hanged himself last June, although 
many Italians believe he was murdered. 
An attorney general of a 
Swiss canton has since dis- 
covered that close to $100 
million of Banco Ambro- 
siano’s money had been 
stashed in numbered Ge- 
neva accounts. And Licio 
Gelli knew the numbers. 

What Gelli presum- 
ably did not know was that 
numbered Swiss accounts, 
under newly modified reg- 
ulations, are no longer im- 
mune to police investiga- 
tions. Before Gelli flew in 
seeking the money, the Geneva bank had 
frozen his account and permitted a police 
stakeout. 

Staggering charges await Gelli in Ita- 
ly if, as expected, he is extradited. They 
will probably include political and mili- 
tary espionage, illegal possession of state 
secrets and fraud. Magistrates investigat- 
ing yet another incident that rocked Italy 
have reason to suspect that Gelli played a 
behind-the-scenes role in the explosion of 
a terrorist bomb in the Bologna railroad 
station on Aug. 2, 1980. The bomb killed 
85 people and injured another 182. a 


Licio Gelli 
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South Shore Conservatory, Hingham, Mass. Shot with a 48-86 


The less you can count on light, the 
more you need Kodacolor 400 film. 
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{ Special Edition Values 














Look for this gold label and 


discover six remarkable values 
in Sears home appliances 





Each appliance bristles with up-to-date features. All but one 
are priced from $60 to $150 below models with the same features 
in Sears regular appliance line. 

i} Quantities are limited, so take advantage of these remarkable 
Special Edition Values starting September 26th. 


| A special purchase, though not reduced, is an exceptional value. 





Model 4902. Simulated TV reception. 





‘advantages of microwave (food cooks in minutes) with 


Wf than model #48261 with same features. 25-inch picture 
Fonvection cooking (heated air circulates to brown cakes and 


: 

WA diagonally measured). 75 OHM shielded CATV jack, reli- 
able electronic tuning with Sensor-Scan, remote control (on, off, breads) Two power settings let you cook by either method. Or 
volume. channel). One-Button Color automatically adjusts color in combination—e.g., start with convection for browning, then 
tint, brightness, contrast Special Purchase. Only $599%° — switch to microwave to seal in juices and flavor. Also defrosts. 


| Special Purchase, Only $499°° 


| JM) Remote Control Console Color TV. Costs $100 less 7 Micro-Convection Oven. 1.3 cu. ft. oven combines 
? ® 


h nm 


j P 
Prices and dates apply only to the continental United States. Avat 


Each of these advertised items is readily available for sale as aidourtioed: 













Model 62751 


} Kenmore Large-Capacity Washer. Heavy-duty 
washer for $130 less than model #21741. Has same features 
plus one extra (bleach dispenser). 2-speed motor and 8 


Kenmore 17.0 cu. ft. Frostless Refrigerator. Has \ 4 
same features as model #62741, but costs $150 less. Porcelain 
on-steel interior resists rust, 1S easy to clean Textured steel 
doors help hide smudges. Spacious lighted top freezer. Power Miser _ cycles including permanent press, delicate, pre-wash. Exclusive 
switch helps save energy. Four rollers for easy moving and cleaning. Dual-Action® Agitator gets large loads uniformly clean. Automatic 
Twin crispers, meat pan, cantilevered shelves for flexible organiza- water temperature control plus infinite water levels. Self-cleaning 
tion. Selected colors extra. Special Purchase. Only $5399 lint filter. Selected colors extra. Special Purchase. Only $369” 


Model 21951 


Power-Mate* Vacuum 
Cleaner. Priced $12 
below model #23981 with 
these same features Sears 
powerful motor—3.9 HP 
(peak), 1.3 HP (VCMA) 
Reaches deep-down dirt 
with Beater Bar Brush 
Active Edge € ‘lean hugs 
walls, corners on either 


7 
o-wall coverage 






settings. Over- 


pi h 
load Protector helps prevent 


3-4 1 ; } 
belt Dreakage and motor Gamage 


Special Purchase. Only $199%5 






Kenmore 12-Stitch Sewing Machine. $80 less than 
model #15951 with same features (except automatic clutch) 
Liwelve stitches: 6 utility, 6 stretch. Built-in buttonholing 
plus Sears exclusive Snap-in Automatic Buttonholer. Makes two 
styles in 12 sizes. Ulera-Stitch, Select-n-Sew and Sew-by-Color for 


easy, trouble-free sewing. Special Purchase. Only $199°° Sears 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co. 1987 


You can count on 





Each of these advertised items is readily available for sale as advertised. 








When it comes to great taste, 
everyone draws the same conclusion. 
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EUROPE 


World 


A Grisly Triptych of Disasters 








Accidents in Spain, Germany and Switzerland 





Firemen inspect the wreckage of a German bus hit by a Swiss passenger train 


n a world that has become sadly accus- 
tomed to the violent images of war, 
there was still room for shock last week at 
the carnage of civilian calamities. Ameri- 
cans and Europeans alike were stunned 
by three unrelated accidents that killed 
135 people and injured 67 
The deadliest of the mishaps occurred 
as a chartered Spanish DC-10, fully laden 
with 380 tourists bound for New York, was 
racing down the runway of the airport 
near the seaside resort of Malaga. As the 
aircraft approached the necessary takeoff 
speed of more than 180 m.p.h., the plane 
began to vibrate severely. Pilot Juan Pérez 


apparently responded by slamming on the | 


brakes, although at that point there is usu- 
ally neither enough time nor enough room 
to bring a plane to a safe halt on the run- 
way. Lighting panels dropped from the 
roof of the cabin, and hundreds of souve- 
nirs spilled from overhead baggage com- 
partments. Passenger Carlton Maloney, 
30, an audiovisual specialist at Manhat- 
tan’s Pace University who was tape-re- 
cording the sound of the takeoff, cried into 
his microphone: “We are in trouble!” 

Instants later, the jet smashed 
through a fence at the end of the runway 
It crossed a busy highway, hit a truck and 
two cars, rammed into a shed and finally 
came to rest in a stubble field. Awash in 
jet fuel, the aircraft quickly caught fire 
Said Irving Blatt, a professor at Rutgers 
University, who was sitting across from 
one of the stewardesses: “I saw the horror 
on her face as she looked at the back of 
the plane. When I turned, I saw the 
smoke and flames—at first outside and 
then almost immediately in the cabin.” 

While some passengers took pains to 
collect their baggage, others jumped the 
aisles, making their way to the yellow fire- 
resistant chutes that unfurled outside the 
emergency exits. Just before sliding down 
to safety, Stanley Miller of Rego Park, 
N.Y., turned to look back; his left cheek, 
ear and arm were seared by flames. Said 
he: “I shall never forget the screaming, 
never.” Miraculously, most of those 
aboard, including the pilot and ten crew 
members, managed to get out of the plane 
But 50, most of them seated in the rear of 
the plane, died in the inferno, and 15 oth- 
ers were listed in serious condition 
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Survivors of the Malaga crash turn to witness the burning remains of their chartered DC-10 








Chinook follows rotor blade to the ground 





A fun weekend turns into an aerial hell. 





Investigators from the National Trans- | 
portation Safety Board, assisting Spanish 
and McDonnell Douglas experts, thought 
the vibrations may have come from one 
or more blown tires. Another possibility: 
a failure in one of the DC-10’s high-pres- 
sure, high-velocity turbofan engines. At 
week’s end no one was venturing a defini- 
tive verdict. | 
Two days earlier, a “fun festival” in 
the West German city of Mannheim had 
also turned into a kind of aerial hell. One 
of the festivities scheduled for the city’s 
375th anniversary celebration was an air 
show highlighted by a free-fall parachute 


jump involving 39 German, British, U.S. 


and French skydivers, four of them wom- 
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en. The jump never took place. Instead, | 
horrified onlookers saw the U.S. Army 
CH-47 Chinook helicopter that was prac- 
ticing for the event suddenly lose a blade 
from one of its twin rotors, then plunge 
1,200 ft. onto the dividing rail of a nearby 
autobahn. All the parachutists died, along 
with five helicopter crewmen and two 
American Forces news staffers. All U.S. 
Army Chinooks were grounded for a 
“precautionary period” while investiga- | 
tors probed the accident, a process that 
might take two weeks. 

Only 65 miles away, residents of the 
village of Schénaich mourned the victims 
of another weekend tragedy. Forty mem- 
bers of a Schnaich sports club were on a 
bus returning from a weekend excursion 
when, inexplicably, the woman in charge 
of lowering the gates at a level crossing 
near the Swiss town of Fehraltdorf failed 
to do so as a three-car regional train ap- 
proached. The train hit the middle of the 
bus, killing 38 passengers and the bus 
driver. It was the worst railway accident 
in Switzerland since 1891. rn 
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A Weak Recovery (Maybe) 


International debts and U.S. deficits concern TIME’s Board of Economists 


“This is the first time in my memory 
when the outlook for the international 
economy is forcing analysts to scale back 
their short-term domestic projections here 
in the United States. The international pic- 
ture is impinging very seriously on the do- 
mestic outlook and creating a clear fear 
that is beginning to spill over into domestic 
decision making.” 


he speaker was former Presidential 

Economic Adviser Alan Green- 

span, and his remarks aptly sum- 
marized the grim concern that pervaded a 
meeting of the TIME Board of Economists 
held in New York City last week to survey 
the economic outlook for the remainder of 
1982 and 1983. Dominating the discus- 
sion was the precarious state of the 
world’s finances and the damage that a 
loan default by Mexico, Poland or any ofa 
dozen other large borrowers might do to 
the international banking system. The 
economists worried about whether those 
countries could pay their debts, and also 
what impact their shaky positions might 
have on growth and inflation in 
the U.S. 

The crisis of confidence that has been 
building for months in international 
banking has reached a climax at a time 
when the U.S. economy is bedeviled by 











Median outlook 
by TIME’s Board of Economists 
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uncertainties. On the plus side, the battle 
against inflation continues to go well. 
Price rises, which reached a peak annual 
rate of 17% in early 1980, now seem safely 
in the 6% range. Said Walter Heller, chief 
economic adviser to Presidents John 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson: “We have 
had a real structural improvement in in- 
flation. We have gone through a water- 
shed.” The TIME board saw prices in- 
creasing at 5.3% annually by the end of 
the year, with inflation at a modest 5.5% 
by the middle of next year. 

The drop in inflation and a sluggish 
economy have brought some relief to 
hard-pressed business borrowers, who 
lately have been going bankrupt in the 
greatest numbers since the 1930s. But 
there may not be much additional good 
news on interest rates for a while (see box). 
Despite some encouraging signs, TIME’s 
board members found the economy to be 
still weak and the recovery to be some- 
where in the future. In May, when the 
board last met, members thought that the 
Reagan Administration's July 1 income 
tax cut would spur consumer spending 
and push growth to a 3.3% annual rate 
during the third quarter. In fact, scared 
consumers have been keeping a tight lid 
On spending, raising doubts about wheth- 
er the economy will show any growth next 
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month when the Commerce Department 
releases its preliminary third-quarter 
figures for the gross national product. 

New Government figures last week 
showed that the economy remains very 
weak. Retail sales in August declined 
nearly 1%, after a revised 1.2% in- 
crease in July, and industrial production 
dropped .5% in August for the tenth de- 
cline in the past twelve months. 

Although most board members con- 
tinued to stick to earlier growth forecasts 
of about 3% during the fourth quarter, all 
agreed that any such recovery would be 
vulnerable to the slightest setback. Said 
Heller: “The strength of the recovery, ina 
word, will be lousy.” Rimmer de Vries, 
chief international economist for Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., doubted whether the 
economy had bottomed out at all. Said he: 
“T think we have not got to the end yet. I 
do not think recovery will really come un- 
til 1984.” 

Although board members were gener- 
ally relieved that Congress had dented the 
federal budget deficit a bit by adopting a 
three-year, $98.6 billion package of tax 
increases in mid-August, budgetary red 
ink remains a key concern. Alice Rivlin, 
director of the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, said that analyses done by her staff 
show a deficit climbing to $155 billion by 
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next year and staying at about that level | gan Stanley investment banking firm and 


until 1985. This compares with an earlier 
forecast indicating that if no action were 
taken by Congress, the deficit would in- 
crease to more than $230 billion by 1985. 
Said Rivlin of Congress's frustrating 
battle to pare spending: “The whole strug- 


gle has been terribly discouraging. Con- | 


gress’s tax-increase and spending-cut ac- 
tions have been considerable, but at the 
same time, the recovery has been weaker 
than had been assumed in the spring, and 
as a result, revenues have tended to be 
lower. As a consequence, the best that can 
be said is that the deficit has leveled off 
from an increase that otherwise would 
have happened.” 


he members agreed that further 

curbs in spending will be difficult. 

Rivlin pointed out that in 1985 
nearly $700 billion of the projected budget 
of $910 billion will go for defense, interest 
payments on the national debt, and pen- 
sion payments such as Social Security and 
Medicare, President Reagan has ruled out 
defense cuts, and spending in the other ar- 
eas can be reduced only if the Adminis- 
tration overcomes powerful congressional 





lobbies. 

To reduce the deficit to $100 billion 
by 1985, said Rivlin, would mean cut- 
ting more than 25% out of all other 
Government programs, from space ex- 
ploration to river dredging. Yet those 
areas have already sustained deep cuts 
in budget allocations under the Reagan 
Administration. 

Heller argued that next year’s 10% 
personal income tax cut should be can- 
celed in order to reduce the deficit and 
permit more money growth. But Board 
Member Charles Schultze, former chief 
economic adviser to President Jimmy 
Carter, warned that the tax cut may be 
needed to give a weak economy some 
help. He explained, “Until you get a bet- 
ter sense of monetary policy and the likely 
strength of the recovery, Congress ought 
not to be in any big rush to raise taxes. 
You just cannot hit too hard on fiscal poli- 
cy if you are still hitting hard on monetary 
policy.” 

Perhaps the most critical unknown in 
the domestic economy remains the future 
cost and availability of money. Under 
Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker, 
the U.S. for the past three years has pur- 
sued a policy of slowing money growth in 
an effort to curb inflation. But tighter 
money has collided head-on with strong 
demands for credit from both business 
and Government. The result: interest 
rates have gone to the highest sustained 
levels in more than 100 years. 

As a result of the weak economy, the 
demand for short-term credit has begun 
to slacken, and the cost of such borrowing 
has started to slide. To prevent interest 
rates from spurting back up again as the 
economy recovers, TIME’s board felt, the 
Federal Reserve should allow the money 
supply to begin modestly “overshooting” 
its annual growth target of 5.5%. Said 
John Paulus, chief economist for the Mor- 








a guest at last week’s session: “Current 
monetary targets are basically consistent 
with no growth in the economy at all. The 
question is: What is more important, the 
need to have positive growth in 1983, or 
the need for the Fed to protect its anti- 
inflation credibility? I think that the Fed 
will muddle through and judiciously over- 
shoot the 1983 money-growth target by up 
to one percentage point.” 

The Federal Reserve can now permit 





credit to grow a little faster because 
Volcker has established good credentials 
in the fight against inflation. But there 
are already rumors in financial circles 
that Volcker would like to return to pri- 
vate banking when his term as Federal 
Reserve chairman expires next August. 
In private banking, Volcker could easily 
earn as much as ten times the $60,663 an- 
nual salary he gets at the Federal Re- 
serve, But if he leaves, monetary policy 
would again be in doubt. Said Paulus: “If 


Which Way for Interest Rates? 


 aetchierdhaigmensig sepa rates have become as closely watched as baseball 
box scores. For three years, the cost of borrowing money has been painfully 
high and shockingly erratic. This summer, however, the news from the money 
market has been good enough to cheer about. Since July, the prime rate that 
banks charge for short-term corporate loans has fallen from 16.5% to 13.5% and 
aroused hopes for a sustained decline in interest costs. 

Though this new optimism has buoyed businessmen and excited the stock 
market, TIME’s Board of Economists warned last week that the progress on inter- 
est rates will probably soon stall. The board predicted that the prime will bottom 
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out at 12% by the middle of next 
year and then begin to rise again. 

John Paulus, chief economist at 
the Morgan Stanley investment 
firm and a respected interest-rate 
watcher, predicted that short-term 
rates would probably fall on bal- 
ance over the next year, in part be- 
cause of weak corporate demands 
for credit. The Federal Reserve 
Board, he contended, would contin- 
ue to ease slightly its control of the 
money supply to slow down the tide 
of business bankruptcies and pro- 
mote growth. He predicted that the 
prime rate would dip to 11% next 
year before turning up. 

Paulus was less sanguine about 
the outlook for interest rates on 
long-term bonds, which finance 
capital spending. Even after a drop 
of more than one percentage point 
since July, the rates on top-quality 
industrial bonds still hover above 
13%. Because the prospect of huge 
federal budget deficits is likely to 
rekindle fears that inflation will 
reaccelerate, Paulus said, long-term 


rates may remain around current levels in 1983 or even edge up slightly. 
Several of TIME’s economists had slightly differing interest-rate outlooks. 





Charles Schultze said that a fairly strong economic recovery could cause a new 
surge of credit demand that might send the prime rate back up again. On the oth- 
er hand, Walter Heller predicted that while short-term rates like the prime might 
creep upward a bit, a further cooling of inflation would result in somewhat lower 
long-term interest costs throughout next year. 

Consumers have less reason than businessmen to be hopeful about the cost of 
borrowing. The average rate on an automobile loan has fallen only half a per- 
centage point, to 17.1%, since last November. Long-term fixed-rate mortgages 
have dipped from 18% to as low as 15% in some parts of the US., but are unlikely 
to fall much more. Banks and savings and loan associations are reluctant to issue 
cheap long-term mortgages for fear that short-term money rates will surge anew 
and drive up the interest they must pay on deposits. : 

The consensus of TIME’s board members is that interest rates will remain far 
above what they were during past economic recoveries. They believe that only a 
dogged effort to reduce the federal deficit and continued progress on inflation for sev- 
eral years will produce a sharp, and lasting, break in the cost of borrowing money. 
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Greenspan: Global problems affect U.S. policy De Vries: No recovery in sight until 1984 


have to re-establish its credibility all 
over again.” 

Hanging over the U.S. economic 
outlook is the tenuous situation in world 
banking. Since 1974, lending to the 
| cash-squeezed nations of the developing 
world has climbed to more than $540 
billion. That debt burden was heavy, 
but bearable as long as the global econ- 
omy was growing even modestly. But 
the world slump has put those coun- 
tries in a very difficult situation 
Commodity prices, the main source of 
| income for most Third World countries, 
have collapsed, imperiling the ability 
of these nations to meet even their in- 
terest payments, let alone repay the 
loans. 

Morgan Guaranty’s De Vries, who 
had just attended a somber gathering of 
international bankers at the annual con- 
ference of the International Monetary 
Fund in Toronto, reported that the mood 
of the IMF and banks was distinctly 
against “bailing out” the debtor countries 
on easy terms. Indeed, De Vries was 





afraid that nervous bankers might now 
overreact to the danger of default and be- 
gin withdrawing from international lend- 
ing. That, he warned, could make de- 
faults all but unavoidable. 

Nonetheless, De Vries predicted a 





Paulus: Tight money could restrain growth 
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Schultze: Do not rush to 


he is not reappointed, then the Fed will | “very significant slowdown in interna- 


tional lending.” He foresees a sharp cut- 
back in the rate of increase in such lend- 
ing, which could wind up trimming new 
loans to overseas borrowers by as much as 
50%. Said he: “International lending is 
not going to be the same as it has been in 


the past.” 
4 tug of war developing among pri- 
vate bankers, debtor countries and 
international institutions like the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The bankers want 
payment on their loans, the developing 
countries are not anxious to take austerity 
measures to pay their debts, and interna- 
tional institutions are reluctant to lend 
still more money to the poor countries ex- 
cept on tough terms. The result of the 
three-sided struggle could lead to more 
political unrest in some Third World 

countries 
Greenspan was afraid that domestic 
politics might eventually compel an eco- 
nomically struggling borrower to default 
on all its loans, encouraging other coun- 
tries to follow suit. That, in turn, would 
confront Western finance officials with a 
cruel choice. On the one hand, the lend- 


e anticipates a tense, three-way 


| ers could wipe the worthless loans off 


their books and invite a worldwide finan- 
cial contraction because of dwindling 


AN 


raise taxes 











| a massive depression by buying up the de- 


| in the price of gold, which has jumped 





: * 
Rivlin: $150 billion deficits through 1985 


monetary reserves. On the other hand, 
central banks could attempt to avoid such 


faulted loans. That would keep the inter- 
national financial system functioning, but 
it would also cause a wild new burst of in- 
flation, since the U.S. Federal Reserve 
would have to pay for those loans with | 
dollars, thereby dramatically increasing 
the money supply around the world. 
Greenspan argued that the recent run-up 





about $100 per oz. in the past four weeks 
to reach $441.50, is a result of fears that 
such an inflationary bailout of banks may 
be inevitable. 

Although no board member saw ei- 
ther doomsday case as the most likely 
possibility, the TIME group believed that 
the international credit crisis would cause 
continued troubles for both the Third 
World and the U.S. Said Greenspan: 
“There will be a slowdown in lending, 
very considerable difficulties in develop- 
ing countries to achieve their growth tar- 
gets, and probably significant political | 
problems for some countries.” In the US., 
the debt troubles could mean less bank 
lending and slightly higher interest rates. 
The world banking crisis would thus be 
one additional trouble for an American 
economy struggling to pull out of a long, 
steep recession. —By Christopher Byron 
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Heller: The outlook, ina 


word, is lousy 
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With all the juicy enticements the airlines 
have used to get more people traveling their 
way, we thought we'd offer one of our own 
it’s called the Vanagon GL. And it’s first 
all the way. 


From the seven luxurious velour uphol- 





seats [each with arm rests}, to 


stered 





the thick carpeting everywhere you step 


All seats first class. 





) the magazine pockets 





he overhead reading lights 





he European styling and color coord 
is YH 


nated interiors in rich browns. Or royal blues 





Even the ride is nice. It has independent 





suspension and extra soundpro oting to make 


any journey s 


Whether it’s 


er 





other and quie 





a trip to the Grand Canyon 


Nothing else is a Volkswagen. 


Or just down the street to Ralph’s 
What's more, the Vanagon ¢ >L is incredi 
bly fun to drive. All 200 cubic feet of it. It 
handles better than a lot of cars 

And, if you consider the optior al diesel’ 


ht sove enouc yh money 





engine, you m 
riding our way, to go just about anywhere 


you want flying theirs 


———— 








If it’s the best 
telecommunications system 
on earth, 


why on earth change it? 


If you've ever tried to make a 
telephone call anyplace else on 
earth, you know what you've got 
in America. The best telecom- 
munications system in the world. 

But now you've heard the Bell 
System is on the verge of major 
changes. Changes in how we're 
organized. Changes in the way you 
can choose to do business with us. 

Why change something that 
works? 

There's a very good reason. 
The telecommunications business 
itself has changed. 

For most of our history, the Bell 
System has had one overriding 
goal: universal service. Depend- 
able telephone service at reason- 
able rates for everyone who 
wanted it. 

Bolstering that goal were gov- 
ernment policies determining that 
telephone companies would oper- 
ate differently from most Amer- 
ican companies. Within many 
areas of the country, we were to 
be the exclusive supplier of tele- 
communications services. 

And since the Bell System didn’t 
operate in a competitive market, 


its rates and profits were strictly 
regulated by the government. But 
today the goal of universal service 
has been achieved. Over 96% of 
American households have tele- 
phone service. 

Now regulators and legislators 
in this country are looking more to 
the marketplace and competition, 
rather than to regulation, to decide 
who will provide competitive ser- 
vices and equipment and how they 
will be priced. In part, this stems 
from an increasing sentiment in 
this country for the deregulation of 
major industries. 

But perhaps most important is 
the fact that technology has 
changed the future of telecom- 
munications. We are about to en- 
ter a new era—the Information 
Age. The technology of communi- 
cations gradually has merged with 
that of computers. The marriage 
of these two technologies offers 
the potential for an impressive 
array of new customer services. 
However, the blending of these 
two technologies has also 
blurred the boundaries between a 
traditionally regulated industry — 


© Bell System 


communications—and the unreg- 
ulated data-processing industry. 

The combination of all these 
factors has led to a rethinking of 
public policies on telecommunica- 
tions. These changes will require 
some changes in the Bell System. 
But we can assure you that your 
telephone service will still be 
the best telecommunications sys- 
tem on earth. 

Along with your local Bell tele- 
phone company, we'll be telling 
you about any changes as they 
occur. In ads like this. 

In each of these ads you'll find a 
telephone number. That number is 
an important part of our “Let’s 
Talk” program. 

This program has been set up 
by the Bell System to help 
you understand exactly what the 
changes at the Bell System will 
mean for you right now. And in 
the future. 

Call us. At 1 800 555-5000. 

There'll be somebody to talk to. 
Somebody to help you. To answer 
your questions. To get you 


So calus. L@CS talk. 





Economy & Business 


Sting Il: IBM Strikes Again 


A vigilant internal security force fights industrial spying 


f things keep going the way they have 

been lately, the next John Le Carre 
novel might feature not agents from the 
British Secret Service or the CIA but spies 
from the gray-flanneled ranks of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 

Consider what happened last week 
First thing Monday morning. IBM offi- 
cials confronted three high-ranking em- 
ployees at their desks. They charged them 
with trying to sell secrets about IBM's 
new personal computer and fired them on 
the spot. Later that day the firm sued the 
three in a New York State court in an ef- 
fort to block them from using confidential 
IBM information for personal profit 

Only three months earlier, IBM secu- 
rity men helped the FBI pull off another 





sting by nabbing five employees of Hita- 
chi. Ltd.. and Mitsubishi Electric Corp.. 
two leading Japanese electronics firms. 
They were accused of conspiring to trans- 
port stolen IBM property out of the U.S 
In the same investigation, a middle man- 
ager of National Advanced Systems, a 
subsidiary of California-based National 
Semiconductor Corp., was arrested for re- 
ceiving stolen goods. Last week IBM filed 
suit against Hitachi and National Semi- 
conductor, charging them with unfair 
competition through the use of confiden- 
tial IBM materials 

Sting II came as a shock because the 
three employees dismissed last week were 
very highly placed in the company and 
had broad access to classified material 
The accused: Lewis Eggebrecht. a senior 
engineer who was chief architect of the 
IBM personal computer. the company’s 
fastest seller: Peter Stearns, another se- 


48 


nior engineer, who headed an important 
product-development team: and William 
Erdman, an office-systems product-line 
manager. 

The first hint that IBM had a serious 
new security problem came in an Aug, 12 
phone call to the company from Martin 
Alpert. president of Tecmar, Inc., an elec- 
tronics firm in Cleveland. Alpert said that 
his company had been approached by 
IBM’s Erdman with an offer of what ap- 
peared to be confidential information. 
IBM officials persuaded Alpert to play 
along with Erdman and covertly tape 
their negotiations. IBM Security Director 
Richard Mainey planned the ruse and 
equipped Alpert with a recorder. 

Tecmar is one of a fast-growing le- 





gion of companies that manufacture sup- 
plementary products for use with the 
IBM personal computer. including hard- 
ware to enhance its performance. Ac- 
cording to court papers filed by IBM, 
Erdman told Tecmar that he and some 
senior IBM technical personnel were 
planning to leave the company. Without 
telling IBM, they had already set up their 
own computer-equipment company, 
Bridge Technology. Inc. Erdman pro- 
posed to sell Tecmar some 40 designs for 
add-on products for the IBM personal 
computer. including plans for a so-called 
combination board that, among other 
things. would improve the machine's 
memory capability. Erdman allegedly 
boasted that with his designs some of the 
products would be “out on the street be- 
fore IBM comes out with them.” 

Erdman and Alpert discussed the 
deal several times on the phqne and once 








met in the IBM manager's Stamford, 
Conn.. home. As Erdman talked, Alpert 
taped. The negotiations climaxed in a 
Sept. 4 meeting at Alpert’s Cleveland of- 
fice. This time. Erdman brought along 
Engineers Stearns and Eggebrecht, who 
described his knowledge of IBM product 
designs. At the end of the day, Erdman 
left a draft contract for Alpert to sign. 

As of last week, the trio of defendants 


| had not told their side of the story. Erd- 


man spoke briefly with reporters and de- | 
nied having any association with Bridge | 
Technology, the independent computer | 
company he had allegedly helped start. 
He professed to be “dumbfounded by the 
whole thing.” Said his lawyer, John Bar- 
tels: “My client is innocent, and I think | 
we will prove it.” Eggebrecht and Stearns | 
shunned the press altogether. 

IBM was long the almost unchal- 
lenged champion of American computer 
makers. But as the machines have got 
smaller and cheaper in recent years, IBM 
has begun to face new competition from 
such firms as Digital Equipment Corp., 
Wang Laboratories and several Japanese 
companies. As a result, IBM has market- 
ed a broad array of new products like the 
personal computer, cut prices when nec- 
essary and enlisted smaller firms to help 
write software for its processors. 

Greater competition has also meant a 
more urgent need to guard trade secrets. 
Says William Easterbrook, a computer-in- 
dustry analyst at the Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. investment firm: “IBM is going all out, 
both to develop and introduce technology, 
and to protect what they already have.” | 





he suit filed last week gave a glimpse 

of IBM’s elaborate security apparatus. 
The company spends more than $50 mil- 
lion annually to guard its internal secrets. 
Hundreds of in-house detectives monitor 
employees suspected of being security 
risks, keep confidential information out of 
the hands of those who do not need it and 
even prowl around offices at night to 
make sure that desks are locked 

Such measures sometimes thwart the 
outright theft of classified documents. But 
they are less effective in preventing em- 
ployees with trade secrets stored in their 
heads from jumping to competitors or 
starting their own firms. Since 1970, ex- 
1BMers have launched several highly suc- 
cessful computer companies, including 
Amdahl Corp., which makes equipment 
that plugs into IBM systems. 

In the past, IBM and other computer 
companies have tended toaccept this prob- 
lem as part of the competitive game, but 
now they are taking ex-employees to court 
more often. Last April, for example, Mi- 
crocomputer Systems Corp. of Sunnyvale, 
Calif., won a preliminary $2 million judg- 
ment against two former employees who 
had started a rival firm. In the multibillion- 
dollar computer business, trade secrets 
have become too valuable to be given up 
without a fight — By Charles Alexander. 


Reported by Bruce van Voorst/New York 
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OPIC, Not OPEC __ 


Insurance against revolution 


he inviting ad shows coral reefs, 

blue water and the green-carpeted 
Caribbean island of St. Lucia. But the 
advertiser is not an airline seeking to 
entice vacation travelers. It is an ob- 
scure federal agency, the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corp., drumming up 
business for the political-risk insurance 
it sells to U.S. firms that operate in the 
Third World. OPIC is a bright star in 
Washington at a time when many de- 
partments are in eclipse. Says OPIC 
President Craig Nalen: “We are a real 
Administration success story.” 

Nalen, 52, had never heard of the 
eleven-year-old agency before being 
asked to head it in 1981. A former presi- 
dent of STP Corp., which makes automo- 
tive products, Nalen launched a study to 
see what people thought of OPIC and 
found that it was largely unknown. Nalen 
launched a feverish promotion campaign 
to tell audiences that OPIC encourages 
American companies to make invest- 
ments in developing courttries by offering 
insurance against war, revolution, expro- 
priation and the inability to convert local 
currencies back into dollars. OPIC made a 
record $76.2 million profit in 1981, while 
issuing $1.5 billion of insurance. It will 
come close to doubling that level of cover- 
age this year. 

While OPIC has never lost money, it 
has paid off some hefty insurance claims. 
OPIC paid $316 million to ITT, Anaconda 
and 13 other U.S. firms whose property 
was expropriated in 1971 by Chile’s Sal- 
vador Allende, but ex- 
pects to recover the bulk 
of that from the pres- 
ent Chilean government. | 
Firms driven out of Iran 
in 1979 have received an 
additional $14.5 million | 
from OPIC, whose total li- 
ability to them could 
reach $40 million. a 

To help companies set Nalen 
up shop in the Third 
World, OPIC shares the costs of feasibility 
studies, makes and guarantees loans and 
sponsors foreign tours. Barco International 
Inc., an Ohio-based agribusiness firm, dis- 
covered the largest pig herds in Southeast 
Asia ona trip to Thailand in July and plans 
to build a slaughterhouse there. After the 
same trip, Hawaiian Holiday Macadamia 
Nut Co. decided to invest $9 million there 
to grow cashews and macadamia nuts and 
to produce chocolate candy. 

US. labor leaders argue that the agen- 
cy exports American jobs overseas, even 
though OPIC contends that it is a creator of 
employment by encouraging U.S. exports. 
OPIC’s biggest problem, though, might be 
confusion with that other organization. 
Said one Haitian businessman: “OPIC? 
OPEC? I thought it was the oil cartel, but 
we soon learned they weren't throwing 
money around like the Arabs.” = 
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ENGAGED. David Stockman, 35, often em- 
battled Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; and Jennifer Blei, 28, 
IBM sales representative who met him 
three years ago while installing a comput- 
er in his congressional office. 


MARRIED. Jimmy Breslin, 51, streetwise au- 
thor and columnist; and Ronnie Eldridge, 51, 
assistant director for intergovernmental 
and community relations for the Port Au- 
thority of New York and New Jersey; both 
for the second time; in New York City. 


DIED. Bashir Gemayel, 34, President-elect of 
Lebanon; of injuries sustained in a bomb 
blast; in East Beirut (see WORLD). 


DIED. Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, 46, Foreign Min- 
ister of Iran during the US. hostage crisis; 
by execution; in Tehran (see WORLD). 


DIED. John Gardner, 49, prolific author of 
stylistically adventuresome fiction, enthu- 
siastic teacher and, sometimes, messianic 
literary critic; of injuries sustained when 
he lost control of his motorcycle and 
crashed; near his home in Susquehanna, 
Pa., four days before he was to have mar- 
ried for the third time. A philosophical 
fabulist, Gardner wrote a dozen novels 
(among them, Grendel, 1971; The Sunlight 
Dialogues, 1972; October Light, 1976) in 
which he examined age-old questions like 
freedom vs. license through the prism of a 
gothic imagination that he said was set 
working by “the world of Walt Disney. I 
see those Disney images everywhere—in 
Dante, in Homer, above all in Chaucer.” 
In On Moral Fiction (1978) he argued 
fiercely for positive, inspiring writing and 
charged that, by contrast, “almost all 
modern art is tinny, commercial and im- 
moral.” Head of the creative writing pro- 
gram at the State University of New York 
at Binghamton, he once said, “If I don’t 
teach and get my point of view across to 
younger writers, I will burn in hell for a 
thousand years.” 


DIED. Grace Kelly, 52, Her Serene High- 
ness of Monaco and Academy Award- 
winning actress; of a stroke and injuries 
sustained in a car accident; in Monte Car- 
lo (see NATION). 


DIED. Leicester Hemingway, 67, author 
who wrote mostly about fishing and the 
outdoors in articles and six books, one 
of them an idolizing biography of his 
older (by 16 years) brother Ernest: by 
his own hand; in Miami Beach. His fa- 
ther and sister, as well as his brother, 
killed themselves in the face of deterio- 
rating health. After five operations this 
year to stave off leg amputations from 
diabetes-induced circulatory problems, 
Leicester shot himself in the head. Two 
decades earlier he wrote of his brother’s 
suicide: “Like a samurai who felt dis- 
honored by the word or deed of another, 
Ernest felt his own body had betrayed 
him.” 
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DIED. Duncan Norton-Taylor, 78, longtime 
writer and editor at TIME and managing 
editor of FORTUNE from 1959 to 1965; of a 
stroke; in Easton, Md. A World War II 
correspondent and sometime author of 
fiction, he viewed the editor’s role as one 
of “pushing, tugging, urging, restraining” 
and never got over the “suspicion that 
writing is more fun.” 


DIED. Marcus Wallenberg, 82, head of the 
most powerful banking and industrial dy- 
nasty in Sweden and co-founder in 1972 of 
the Skandinaviska Enskilda Bank, now 
the most influential commercial bank in 
Sweden; of a viral infection; in Djurgar- 
den, Sweden. Part of the third generation 
of Wallenberg bankers who have been 
synonymous with Swedish business for 
more than a century, Marcus and his 
brother Jacob (who died two years ago) 
rebuilt Sweden’s industrial strength after 
the Kreuger crash in 1932. Eventually 
taking control of such multinational 
giants as Electrolux, L.M. Ericsson and 
Saab-Scania, Wallenberg also helped to 
establish the Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem in 1946 and controlled companies that 
employed one of every cight working 
Swedes. A national tennis champion as a 
young man, he shunned ostentation and 
once said of his estimable family: “We're 
nothing special. We come from simple, or- 
dinary stock, peasants, priests and a bish- 
op. We just try to do what we can.” 


DIED. Tubal Claude Ryan, 84, inventive avia- 
tion designer whose Ryan Airlines Inc. 
built Charles A. Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. 
Louis in 60 days in 1927 for $15,000; in San 
Diego. A complete flying enthusiast, Ryan 
created and manufactured the first U.S. 
high-wing monoplane (the M-1), estab- 
lished the first regularly scheduled year- 
round passenger airline in the U.S., and 
ran an aeronautical school that trained 
more than 10,000 World War II pilots. 
During the Viet Nam War, he provided pi- 
lotless jet spy planes and pioneered the 
V/STOL, a vertical- and short-takeoff-and- 
landing plane. At his death, he was await- 
ing FAA certification of his newest project, 
the ST100 Cloudster, a 100-h.p., all-metal 
sailplane. 


DIED. David Dubinsky, 90, visionary presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union from 1932 to 1966; of 
complications following hip surgery; in 
New York City. A 1911 refugee from tsar- 
ist Poland, he took over the LL.G.W.U. 
when it was nearly bankrupt and quickly 
built its strength until he was able to nego- 
tiate the first 35-hour work week and all 
but ban sweatshops in the garment indus- 
try. A volcanic anti-Communist liberal, 
he also established the first employer-fi- 
nanced workers’ vacations, the first 
health and welfare fund, the first workers’ 
retirement fund and the first severance 
pay. His credo: “You gotta operate a 
union with discipline, with logic—but also 
with a heart.” 
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Trades Blow No Ill Winds 





Tt. multitudinous winners made Sun- 
day night’s endless Emmy Awards 
show even longer by thanking everyone 
except passers-by. But they omitted grati- 
tude to two raffish institutions that have 
boosted nearly every career in Tinsel- 
town: the entertainment industry’s West 
Coast—based daily newspapers, Daily Va- 
riety and the Hollywood Reporter. Vaunt- 
ing oneself in “the trades’’* is second na- 
ture throughout Hollywood. Says one 
major studio executive: “Ours is a busi- 
ness of hype.” Scarcely a day goes by 
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without an ad, a story or a skill- 
fully planted gossip item about 
an overnight success, an out-of- 
town comeback, an agent’s ab- 
ject gratitude that some hot cli- 
ent continues to employ him. 
Says cable talk-show host Colin 
Dangaard: “A publicist in this 
town would rather have a story 
about a client in the Hollywood 
Reporter than in the Wall Street 
Journal. A \ot of people may not = — 
get around to reading the Jour- = 

nal.” By contrast, as Literary =) 

Agent Evarts Ziegler points out, 2 =~ 


and early in the day.” 

The mystique of influence 
surrounding Daily Variety (circ. 19,650) 
and the Hollywood Reporter (circ. 15,551) 
is all the more impressive given their 
small readership and narrow focus (Vari- 
ety covered the war in Lebanon by noting 
how it had affected the box office at Bei- 
rut movie theaters). Moreover, both publi- 
cations can be fooled into announcing 
projects that have neither financing, 
script nor star, nor reasonable likelihood 
of ever getting them. Admits respected 
Variety Reporter James Harwood: “We 
have printed hundreds of titles that were 
never made.” No one seems to mind. Ex- 
plains Producer Albert Ruddy (The God- 
father, The Cannonball Run): “Everybody 
will use the trades. You know it’s hype 
when you do it. But the next day I'll pick 
up the trades and see the word is out on 
some movie, and believe it, even though 





* Besides the dailies, there are three weeklies: Back 

Stage, emphasizing TV commercial production; 
Drama-Logue, stressing casting news; and weekly 
Variety, owned jointly with Daily Variety but pub- 
lished from New York City 













“Everybody reads the trades— Daily Variety Editor Pryor 





Hollywood's Variety and Reporter serve a company town 


yesterday I was doing the same thing. 
Even people in this business get seduced 
by the trades.” 

Some failings of Variety and Holly- 
wood Reporter are common to any trade 
publication that depends for advertising, 
and survival, on the very people it covers. 
Notes Press Agent Gary Kalkin: “The 
trades exist with the studios’ cooperation. 
If the studios got together and decided to 
put the trades out of business, they could 
do it. So the relationship is to keep each 
other happy.” 

Variety hews more closely to accepted 
journalistic standards than the Reporter. 
When Variety moved offices in 1972, out- 
spoken Editor Thomas Pryor literally had 
a wall constructed between the business 


and editorial areas to discourage advertis- 
ing salesmen from trying to influence cov- 
erage of their clients. “If you print some- 
thing worthwhile, you get respected,” says 
Pryor, 70, editor since 1959. “If you don’t, 
you become a house organ.” In fact, while 
both papers yearn to be taken seriously as 
tough, independent journalistic enter- 
prises (and both have shown grit and 
knowledge in covering events like the 
ouster in July of embattled United Artists 
Chairman David Begelman), Daily Vari- 
ety, founded in 1933, can more justly 
claim a tradition of shrewd analysis and 
lively if eccentric writing. Indeed, the pa- 
per and its weekly sister publication origi- 
nated the technique, now widely imitated 
by general-interest dailies, of scrutinizing 
the box-office record of a film in its all- 
important opening days in order to fore- 
cast its ultimate success. But the price of 
that insider knowledge can be excessive 
coziness. Entertainment Reporter Dale 
Pollock of the Los Angeles Times says he 
was sternly reprimanded in a former job 





Ina land of hype and Emmys, newspapers with rules of their own. 





at Variety for picking up the tab for lunch 
with industry executives. He explains: 
“The paper said that being taken to lunch 
was part of my salary.” 

Variety, which has 13 full-time report- 
ers, three editors and one columnist, is cele- 
brated, too, for its use of such exotic locu- 
tions as “canto” for week, “cleffer” for 
songwriter, “w.k.” for well known and “an- 
kled” for quit. The paper faithfully records 
the cross-continent comings and goings of 
celebrities,and covered one of the great up- 


| heavals of the *70s with the one-line note, 
“D.C. to L.A.: Richard M. Nixon.” 


But at the Reporter, whose eleven col- 
umnists consume much of its news hole, 
normal reportorial standards are more 
than occasionally ignored. Things began to 
get better during the 1980-82 tenure of 












_ Martin Kent, one of some 20 edi- 
tors who have moved through the 
_ revolving door since Founder 
_ William Wilkerson opened the 
_ paper on the site of his former 
haberdashery in 1930. Saysa one- 
time staffer: “Until Kent came, 
they mostly took press releases 
and perhaps pencil-edited thema 
_ little and slapped them onto the 
front page. They would not even 
call tocheck items out.” Kent de- 
parted in June after a power 
struggle with Managing Editor 
Cynthia Wilkerson, complicated 
by the repeated interventions 
of her mother, Owner, Publisher 
and Editor in Chief Tichi Wil- 
kerson, the founder’s sixth wife. Even so, 
Cynthia Wilkerson seeks to continue 
Kent's improvements. 

She still has a long way to go. The Re- 
porter’s night-life writer, George Christy, 
often requires people giving a party to 
pay his freelance photographers’ fees 
in exchange for coverage in his column. 
The paper's recording-industry columnist, 
Dianne Bennett, a former Beverly Hills 


meter maid who is paid $100 or so a week, | 


is known for using her Reporter platform 
to skewer her enemies, sometimes bending 
the facts to suit her case. Staffer Hank 
Grant routinely attributes items to “my 
studio spy Onda Lotalot” and “New York 
Spy Luce Lipp” in his daily column. 
He also wishes “happy birthday” in 
print to entertainment figures, as in 
the March 10 greeting to former Studio 
Executive Newton (“Red”) Jacobs, a 
leader in civic causes. That salutation 
was sadly underinformed. Jacobs died on 
Nov. 6, 1980. —By William A. Henry il. 
Reported by Russell Leavitt/Los Angeles 
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Some of the greatest 


books ever written can't 
be found in bookstores. 


Read any good books lately? The answer to this question started 
something at TiME-Lire Books. The editors began exchanging their 
favorite books. They shared works that stretched their imaginations, 
made them laugh, took them to far-off places, and challenged their 
thinking. 

They turned up great books by little-known authors and little-known 
books by great authors. Fiction and fact . . . thick books and thin . . . 
old and new. 

And the project grew into the TIME READING PROGRAM. It includes the 
works of Thurber, Nabokov, Mencken, Marquand, Solzhenitsyn. And 
it brings you the /ives of Napoleon, Disraeli, John Paul Jones, Galileo 
and Woodrow Wilson. 

Many of the volumes in this wide ranging, comprehensive library 
are no longer available. If it weren't for the TIME READING PROGRAM, 
they would be out of print. 


A wonderful opportunity! 
Now the TIME READING PROGRAM offers you a chance to read and 


collect these rarer books that can change the way you look at the 
world around you. 










* Special prefaces 
and introductions 


© Large 5% x 8” pages 
* Completely unabridged 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 


© (0 TIME-LIPE BOOKS INC 





The first-rate literature available to you is matched by fine crafts- 
manship in the printing and binding, All the books are the same size 
so that you'll have a beautifully matched library. The type is easy to 
read (bigger than what you're reading now). The paper is of rich, 


high quality. 

Begin with two outstanding 

books—both out of print. 

Kabloona by Gontran de Poncins presents spellbinding adventure. 
It is a brilliant account of a French aristocrat who went to live with 
the Eskimos in 1938. There is nothing in print quite like it, and noth- 
ing like it could ever be written again. Disraeli by André Maurois is a 
biography with wit, style, humor. You'll meet the Prime Minister who 
led Britain to the height of its Empire. 
Here’s how it works: 


We'll send you these two books free for 10 days. There's no obliga- 
tion to buy. Please read full details on coupon and send for Kabloona 
and Disraeli today! Available only by mail from TiMe-Lire Books! 


Begin with 
Kabloona ana Disraeli 
FREE for 10 days! 


Bonus Book Bag! to get a free canvas book bag with purchase of first 
two-volume set, circle the bag shown below 


TIME READING PROGRAM iL) 


Time & Life Building, Chicago, Mlinois 60611 


YES! Please send me Kabloona and Disraeli and start my subscription to the Tie 
READiG Procram. I understand each two-volume set costs $9.95 ($11.95 in Canada) 
plus shipping and handling; each set comes for 10 days’ free examination; no 
minimum purchase is required; and that | may cancel at any time by notifying you 
When I pay for Kabloona and Disraeli, | will receive additional two-volume sets, 
shipped one set about every other month. If 1 decide not to buy Kabloona and 
Disraeli, 1 will return both books and the bonus book bag within 10 days, my 
subscription will be canceled and I will be under no further obligation 
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chance to 
make iton 


their own. 


Everybody. 


The National Urban League is dedicated to achieving equal opportunity 
for all. And you can help. Contact your local Urban League or write: 


I ELitelar-|mOlgel-lam m-r-le [OC] 
500 E i2nd Street 


New York, N.Y. 10021 











For a free recipe booklet, write Hiram Walker Cordials, RO. Box 2235, Farmington Hills, 


Many 


Happy 
Returns. 


here are but 

a few things 
left in life that can 
guarantee as many 
happy returns as 
consistently as the ones 
you'll get with US. 
Savings Bonds. 

When you buy 
Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan, 
you'll get a lot more from 
them than you'll ever 
put towards them. That's 
because a little is taken 
out of each paycheck 
automatically and put 
towards some terrific 
guarantees. Like 
guaranteed interest 
return. Guaranteed tax 
benefits. And all backed 
by the most solid 
guarantee of all. 
America. 

So, when you're 
looking to get out more 
than you put in, take a 
long look at U.S. Savings 
Bonds. You'll be happier 
with the returns. 

Many times over. 


, SOCK e558 
in ‘America. 


When you put part of your savings 
into U.S. Savings Bonds you're 
helping to build a brighter future 
for your country and for yourself 










Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
eT 


Taking It to the Public 


Mises" Begin has accused American newspapers and journalists of butt- 
ing into Israel’s domestic affairs. This surely deserves the chutzpah award of 
the week. More than any other nation, Israel over the years has butted into 
American affairs with great skill and (at least until lately) with great success, 

Right after Israel invaded Lebanon, Begin turned up in Washington. Though 
the President met with him, Reagan plainly did not want their to be in- 
terpreted as an American endorsement of the invasion. Naturally had 
plenty of chances to put his case on nationwide TV: nowadays world leaders talk 
past the President to the American public. Later, Defense Minister Ariel Sharon 
turned up in Washington, sent by Begin and invited not by our Government but 
by the Israel Bond Organization. After all the traumatic nightly “visuals” of the 
bombing of Beirut, Sharon was hot copy, and in the genteel pushing and shoving 
over who would get him among the rival Sunday-morning talk shows, CBS won. 
Or thought it had. 

On Face the Nation Sharon made his case—extolling the behavior of Israeli 
soldiers, criticizing the press for its coverage of Lebanon, and issuing an anticipa- 
tory diplomatic warning to American policymakers: Israel would never tolerate a 
Palestinian state. Just as the program went on the air 
live, This Week with David Brinkley was beginning si- 
multaneously on ABC, with the announcement that 
Sharon would be appearing later on its own hour-long 
program. That was the first Joan Barone, producer of 
Face the Nation, knew of the double booking. She 
thought she had Sharon exclusively; she feels betrayed 
by Sharon; she’s still mad. “This has never happened 
before and it never will again,” Barone swears. Brink- 
ley says: “If CBs is mad, I’m happy. We'd do it again.” 
Knowing its own program continued a half-hour long- 
er, ABC had a limo waiting outside CBS to take Sharon to 
its studios four blocks away. That particular Brinkley 
show illustrates how eagerly foreigners play to the 
American audience: the show began with a P.L.O. 
spokesman offering up baffling evasions from Beirut, 
jumped to interview King Hussein by satellite in Jor- 
dan, then in Washington brought on the Sharon it had whisked away from CBS. 

And so eager was Sharon to make his case to U.S. audiences that he also sub- 
mitted to a tempestuous interview in Israel with Italian Journalist Oriana Fallaci, 
master of the emotional accusation. Sharon told Fallaci his army had avoided en- 
tering Beirut “to spare the life of the civilians.” Fallaci: “For Christ's sake, no! 
What kind of story is this? For weeks you bombed those civilians in the most fero- 
cious way, an amount of fire that I have never seen in a war, and God knows I have 
been in wars, all the wars of our times.” Sharon said that “the most democratic 
country did not hesitate to kill hundreds of thousands at Hiroshima.” After several 
more such combative interchanges, Sharon said: “Miss Fallaci! You are a very 
nice woman and I don’t want to lose my temper, but I never heard such slander! 
Such a lie! Such an insult!” Perhaps both counted on their dramatic exchanges’ 
making the front page of the Washington Post, which they did. 

It has been Begin’s shrewd tactic, with both Jimmy Carter and Reagan, to 
speak admiringly of Presidents in public, while ignoring their counsels and doing 
whatever he wants to do. Since this ploy had worked many times before, Begin, in 
an interview with David K. Shipler of the New York Times, acknowledged some 
“differences” and “misunderstandings” with the U.S. over Lebanon, but described 
Reagan as “a wonderful friend of the state of Israel.” Five days later, Reagan sur- 
prised and angered Begin by setting forward an American plan for the Middle 
East that for the first time openly challenged Begin’s course. Part of the U.S. strate- 
gy is to avoid polemics with Israel, and for this Secretary of State George Shultz, 
self-effacing and temperate, is well suited. He too turned up on a Face the Nation 
show. Fending off the loaded and provocative questions of interviewers, Shultz 
blandly proposed to outwait Begin’s rejection, confident in the end that the Ameri- 
can proposals were the surest guarantor of peace. Not flashy, but effective. 

Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, in a discouraged and candid survey of his first year as 
U.N. Secretary-General, complained that in all the wars, uprisings, invasions 
and disputes of the past year, the U.N. had been all but ignored. The same can 
hardly be said of the American public. As it reads the news, or watches it on TV, 
the American public may think it is merely looking on, with varying degrees of 
attention and interest, at someone else’s troubles. But to foreign governments, the 
US. public is a participant, and increasingly the most crucial one. 
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Hear Broadway’s 
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series. Here are classic renditions of great Ameri- 
aturing outstanding performances 
by Barbra Streisand, Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews 
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records of outstanding clarity. To introduce 
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lighting selections from some of your all-time 
favorite musicals including such songs as “Some 
Enchanted Evening”...“Camelot”..."Everything’s 
Coming Up Roses” sung by such great stars as 


sparkling and nostalgic conversation with the 
inimitable Mary Martin who sings “I'm Gonna 
Wash That Man Right Outa My Hair.” Call now— 
toll-free—for your FREE demonstration record 


Pinza, Richard Burton, Ethel Merman. Plus a 
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Or write: 
American Musicals Time-Life Records 
777 Duke Street Alexandria, VA 22314 
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ing 


ll of a sudden, from Tarzana, Calif., to 

Tarrytown, N.Y., everyone with a 
teen-age daughter is wondering: Is she 
one? A Valley Girl, that is. If she’s from a 
fairly well-to-do family, and between the 
ages of 13 and 17, chances are she is. If her 
passions are shopping, popularity, pigging 
out on junk food and piling on cosmetics, 
the answer is probably “Fer shurr.” If she 
is almost unintelligible, the verdict can 
only be: “Totally.” Particularly if she pro- 
nounces the word “Toe-dully.” 

A Val Gal does not have to come from 
California’s San Fernando Valley, though 


indeed the subspecies Puella americana 
vallensis (PAV) was first identified in that 
beige outreach of Los Angeles. She can 
equally well be from some honker place 
like Lake Forest, Ill., or Longeyeland. She 
got to be called a Valley Girl because of 
the hot five-minute single record by that 
name in which Frank Zappa and his 
maximum brilliant 15-year-old daughter 
Moon Unit lampooned the San Fernando 
species and its tribal habits. Valley Girls 
are by no means mere pubescent versions 
of the California Girl but exist, in differ- 
ing regional colorations, from coast to 
coast. Like Zappa puts it: 


Last idea to cross her mind 

Had something to do with where to 
find 

A pair of jeans to fit her butt 

And where to get her toenails cut. 


Meanwhile, a lot of Melvins who 
must have Val daughters have been writ- 
| ing them up in neat magazines and news- 
















How Toe-dully Max Is Their Valley 


From Teen-Age Land comes a new species: the Val Gal 


papers, not to mention major cool calen- 
dars, coloring books, beach towels, T 
shirts and lapel buttons. Two books on 
the Valley Girl’s way of life are to be pub- 
lished in the next few weeks. CBS's fall 
lineup even has a sitcom called Square 
Pegs featuring a PAV. 

A lot of space cadets assume that Val 
Gals are simply updated versions of the 
1940s bobby-soxer. Kiss my tuna! One 
conspicuous difference: the amount of bil- 
lies a true Val pours into clothes, sunglass- 
es, tanning oil, lip gloss, Tab, Doritos, 
Kahlua brownies, Bubblicious chewing 
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gum, beer (Heinies and Lowies), burritos, 
movies, Harlequin romances, records 
(anything by Journey, Rush, Van Halen, 
AC/DC) and movies (alltime fave: Mom- 
mie Dearest). Other Total Necessities: a 
blow dryer, a Walkman and at least one 
gold chain. PAVs are obsessed with fash- 
ion, crowding mondo cool stores from the 
Galleria in Sherman Oaks, Calif., to the 
Galleria in White Plains, N.Y. (Minis and 
ruffles, short pants and denim jackets 
with the collar turned up and cuffs rolled 
back are in.) Top status possessions are a 
horse, a health-club membership and a 
monthly clothing allowance. A rilly killer 
bedroom has a waterbed, little baskets full 
of cosmetics, a mega sound system, wind 
chimes, posters of favorite bands and, of 
course, a private phone. All PAVs dream 
of arriving at the beach in awesome 
cruisemobiles like Mercedes and Rabbit 
convertibles, but sometimes are reduced 
to taking the bus or being chauffeured by 
their mothers. 















What really differentiates a Val from 
a bobby-soxer or a preppie is, say, her ar- 
cane argot and the enunciation that goes 
with it, Suddenly, as if she’s been taking 
total immersion courses in Lower Slobbo- 
vian, the neo-PAV communicates in a 
strange new language. It is culled from 
1960s surfer slang and hippie lingo, black 
street jargon, etymological reversals (a vi- 
cious dude is a real buf babe, or someone 
desirable; groovy means out of fashion), 
some vividly onomatopoeic neologisms 
(like rolf for vomit, scarf-out for overeat), 
or is just plain spacey (zod, spaz, goober or 
geek, all meaning weird). The wackiness 
of the verbiage is accentuated by the blasé 
enunciation, a special way of talking that 
combines a pinched nasal drawl with a 
high-pitched song rhythm. Many declara- 
tive sentences are delivered as sardonic 
questions. Omigod can be stretched over 
two octaves, while totally is expelled 
through clenched teeth, with the empha- 
sis on the first syllable. “I’m shurr,” the ul- 
timate rejection, is mumbled in a mari- 
nade of sarcasm. The words and phrases 
themselves are as ephemeral as a Val 
Gal’s passions—as if they had a Poin- 
dexter (brainy nerd) stashed somewhere 
cranking out hot new ones. Onetime Val 
staples that are now Joanie (passé) in- 
clude bitchen and tubular, adjectives of 
approbation borrowed from surfing. In 
words are bud sess (pronounced sesh) for 
a pot smoke, cas (pronounced caj) for ca- 
sual (“real caj dude”), skanky (gross), rad 
(excellent) and bufu (homosexual). Val- 
speak renews itself almost daily. 





i ie most revealing exploration of the 
species to date is The Valley Girls’ 
Guide to Life by Mimi Pond, a paperback 
to be published by Dell in October. A 
California-reared writer and cartoonist 
who moved to Manhattan this year, Pond 
has a hi-fi ear for Valspeak stream of con- 
sciousness and its nuances, as well as an 
affection for her subjects. She notes, for 
example, that soccer is the Val’s favorite 
sport “ ‘cause all the dudes are total babes, 
like not all gross like football players, and 
the best part is they wear those totally 
darling shorts and have cute butts.” And, 
of course, there is always the mall: “Shop- 
ping is the funnest thing to do, ‘cause, 
O.K.., clothes? They're important. Like 
for your image and stuff. Like I’m sure. 
Everything has to match. Like everything. 
And you don’t want to wear stuff that peo- 
ple don’t wear. People’d look at you and 
just go, ‘Ew, she’s a zod,’ like get away. 
And you have to brush your hair a lot in 
case any guys walk by.” 

Psychologists would probably ex- 
plain Valism as just another way of al- 
laying adolescent insecurities. It may 
help. Like a PAV observes in The Valley 
Girls’ Guide to Life: “Being popular is 
important. Otherwise people might not 
like you.” —By Michael Demarest. Reported 
by Alessandra Stanley/Los Angeles 
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Hawking Newman's Own 


His salad days may be 
over, but his dressing still cuts 
the mustard. Chef de Cinéma 
Paul Newman, 57, is hustling his 
chef-d oeuvre, an oil-and-vine- 
gar salad dressing labeled 
Newman’s Own, 
vinaigre et de l'‘huile—lhuile et 
le vinaigre des étoiles” (the star 
of vinegar and oil, the oil and 
vinegar of the stars). Newman, 
a man for all seasonings who is 
not otherwise much of a culi- 
nary performer, has been 
brewing the au naturel dress- 
ing in his Connecticut cave for 
years and giving the bottles 
away as Christmas gifts. With 
a pinch of immodesty, he says 
he became “a prisoner of my 
own excellence.” With the 
help of his chum A.E. Hotchner, 
62, whose concoctions are usu- 
ally literary (Papa Heming- 








‘létoile du 


way), the actor is marketing 
the dressing in supermarkets 
around the country. The bottle, 
adorned with Newman's vis- 
age and the glint of his Ice- 
berg-blue eyes, is priced be- 
tween $1.19 and $1.39. The 
profits, if any (some crit- 
ics say the vinaigrette 
reeks of dehy- 
drated onion and 
garlic), will go to 
tax-deductible chari- 
ties and causes selected 
to Newman’s taste 


His fingers are unearthly 
batons. The furrows on his 
brow resemble a music staff, 
and his body is about the size of 
a shriveled cello. He can hear 
the harmony of the spheres, 
and his rhythm is out of this 
world. So E.T. seemed to be 
marching to the beat of an in- 
terstellar drummer when he 
waddled onto the stage of the 
Hollywood Bowl, in a surprise 
appearance after Maestro John 
Williams conducted the theme 
from E.T. Williams, 50, who 
composed the score for E.T. as 
well as for Star Wars, gracious- 
ly shook hands with the world’s 
most familiar otherworldly 
character (animated on this oc- 
casion by a midget within). The 
audience went wild. Who 
knows, E.T. may now develop 
an itch for show biz. Cut to the 
munchkin megastar, reclining 
by the pool, sporting dark 
shades, puffing a cigar. A voice 
over the loudspeaker says, 
“E.T., phone office.” 


E.T. basking in the applause led by Conductor Williams 
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Top, clockwise: Townshend, Kenny Jones, Daltrey, John Entwistle 


Old rock bands never die, 
they just give farewell concert 
tours. Can it be true? The Who, 
those open-throttled apostles 
of adolescent rebellion who 
once sang “Hope I die before I 
get old,” will retire quietly like 
four old pensioners? Is Peter 
Townshend's flailing guitar now 
gently weeping for its lost 
youth? Confessing that touring 
is too difficult for “old guys like 
us,” seraphic-looking Lead 
Singer Roger Daltrey, 38, has 
announced that their Ameri- 
can journey—beginning this 
week with a sold-out date at 
the Capital Centre in Mary- 
land—is their last waltz. But 





| don’t consign them to prema- 


ture senility quite yet, for the 
band will continue to make al- 
bums and perform in a few 
concerts. In other words, the 
answer to “After The Who, 
who?” is The Who, Phase 2 


Like its namesake, the 
bald eagle, the Eagle Scout is 
something of an endangered 
species. Only an exiguous 2.5% 
of all Boy Scouts become Ea- 
gles, and the number of Scouts 
as a whole has dwindled. Yet 
be prepared for this statistic: 
the 1 millionth Eagle Scout, Al- 
exander Holsinger, |3, made the 
grade last week. And it seemed 
perfectly fitting that he hailed 
from Normal, Ill. Even Nor- 


mal Scouts, though, are rather 
more cosmopolitan than their 
earliest predecessors were in 
1912. In addition to old stand- 
bys like rubbing two sticks to- 
gether, today’s Scouts must 
study things like the fine points 
of the U.N. Charter. At the 





Holsinger talking to his chief 


ceremony, Holsinger, despite 
having pledged to uphold the 
Scout motto, seemed unpre- 
pared for a telephone call from 
the genial Old Scout himself, 
Ronald Reagan, Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Gasped Holsinger: 
“J thought I was going to 
faint.” 
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—By Richard Stengel 
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ainer Werner Fass- 
binder’s death in June, 
at 36, had all the garish con- 
tradictions of the film mak- 
er’s melodramas. The po- 
| lice diagnosis—overdose of 
sleeping pills and cocaine— 
pointed up the standard 
celebrity moral of too much 
work, too many indul- 
gences, too little time. For 
those moviegoers who had 
seen the Bavarian-born di- 
rector at film festivals or 
spotted him in his own pic- 
tures, his death, impossible 
to imagine, became in ret- 
rospect easy to predict. 
Chronically scraggly and 
overweight, encased indark | 
glasses and neck-to-ankle 
black leather, 
showboating his eminence, 
he looked the very model of a pestilential 
dandy, a sure bet for early burnout. 

For Fassbinder, though, the end—es- 
pecially his own—must have been more a 
shrug than a suicide. In a preposterously 
prolific career (some 40 films, and many 
theater pieces, in 13 years), he had always 
viewed the soul’s most traumatic ructions 
as blips on an electrocardiogram. The de- 
tachment was not merely ironic. Two 
mismatched mates could come together 
and drift apart, as they did in Ali: Fear 
Eats the Soul; a hard-won life could blow 
up in its heroine's face, as it did in The 
| Marriage of Maria Braun; a cunning 

mind could schuss down the Alps of de- 
mentia, as it did in Despair; and Fass- 
binder would watch, and show. He was a 
camera—one that hummed relentlessly 
until the end. More than a dozen Fass- 
binder films still await U.S. release. 
| He was a master without master- 
pieces. Instead of singular pictures, his 
body of work suggests a group portrait: one 
vast, remarkable family, with genetic sim- 
ilarities more noticeable than the vagrant 
differences in individual ambition, audac- 
ity or achievement. Each sibling carries 
his or her own snapshots: the weary hostil- 
ity that spills across a kitchen table in The 
Merchant of Four Seasons; the riff of re- 
venge in The Bitter Tears of Petra von Kant 
when a quiet young woman walks out on 
her longtime dominatrix to the bluesy 
strains of The Great Pretender; the logger- 
heading of fear and desire in a dozen Fass- 
binder movies, where the lighting is lurid, 
| the sound track crackles with tinny music 
and drunken threats, the air reeks of death 
sweat. Each film is incomplete without the 
others. Each contributes its chapter to the 
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skulkingly Fassbinder in Venice, 1980 








Master Without Masterpieces 


LOLA and VERONIKA VOSS Directed by Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
Screenplays by Peter Marthesheimer and Pea Frohlich 


100-hour autobiography. 

Fassbinder’s own story 
begins in 1946, with a physi- 
cian father and a mother 
who translated Truman Ca- 
pote into German. “It was a 
chaotic house,” he recalled 
in 1975. “The normal bour- 
geois order was not valid.” 
Nonetheless, in film after 
profligate film he described 
the fatal charm of the bour- 
geoisie for any working- 
class striver, or anyone 
too idealistic to recognize 
its strangling power. In 
1978 Fassbinder was lucky 
enough to find a pair of 
screenwriters, Peter 


Fréhlich, who set this theme 


tooled it with more dexter- 
ity than Fassbinder had shown in his own 


| scripts. The result of this collaboration was 


a trilogy—Maria Braun (1979), Lola 
(1981) and Veronika Voss (1982)—that 
blended movie melodramas with acerbic 
sociology, and revealed the curse behind 
the country’s “economic miracle.” They 
transformed the director from a cult com- 
modity to a mainstream moneymaker. 
Both Lola and Veronika Voss are set 
in 1955. Lola (Barbara Sukowa) works in 
a Coburg bordello: chanteuse for the early 
show, and after that “the woman with the 
sweetest ass in NATO” for the town’s 
corrupt burghers. Von Bohm (Armin 





yo 


| Rosel Zech in Veronika Voss 





Memories are made of this. 





| set. Unaware of Lola’s occupation, Von 


Marthesheimer and Pea | 
| German actress on whose life and per- 
in 50s Germany, and re- | 


| ous parallels, would be too pat, too senti- 


| morality of social ambition, but he pre- 











Mueller-Stahl) is an honest public official 
whose idea of an evening’s entertainment 
is to watch the test pattern on his new TV 


Bohm takes her on a date to church— 
such are the idealist’s hopes for a spiri- 
tually healthy postwar Germany—and 
falls in love with her. The Blue Angel tra- 
jectory is established: Von Bohm must 
discover, understand, compromise, sur- 
render. Fassbinder has lighted this ordi- 
nary nightmare as if every boardroom, 
bedroom and bathroom were on the top 
floor of the worst little whorehouse in Ba- 
varia: neon pinks and oranges in the toi- 
lets, navy blue seats against a sick-yellow 
wall, clashing as grotesquely as the local 
big shots do against the righteous Von 
Bohm. Their avarice is petty bourgeois, 
the stuff of small-town scandals in any 
country, but Fassbinder’s mise en scéne 
Suggests that the subject, as well as the 
style, is Early Hitler. 


vo Voss (Rosel Zech) wants her 
substance and style to be Golden Age 
Hollywood. Like Sybille Schmitz, the 





plexing death the film is based, Veronika 
is an aging movie star on the way down 
and out. For Veronika, the ’40s were all 
beautiful music and the caress of a soft- 
focus lens; the ‘50s are jangly cowboy 
songs and cruel chiaroscuro. Propelled by 
her screenwriter husband (who fades out 
of his own picture), her producer (who 
finds younger actresses for his casting 
couch), her neurologist (who ladles out 
morphine) and a curious reporter (who 
cannot escape the lure of decadence), 
Veronika travels down Sunset Boulevard 
to a dead end. Fassbinder’s black-and- 
white palette turns neon into a soft, blink- 
ing Cyclops eye, slices light into flickers 
with an overhead fan, dapples windows 
with rain stains, all to re-create the visual 
style in which Veronika could feel at 
home and alive. As she sings in a final 
drugged reverie that reunites the featured 
players of her life, “Memories are made 
of this.”’ She dies, as her creator would, in 
an overdose of glory. 

There are some ironies, of the life- 
imitates-art variety, that only fate is 
shameless enough to stage. In 1975 Fass- 
binder played the lead role of an upward- 
ly mobile homosexual in his own Fox and 
His Friends. At film’s end he lies dead of 
an overdose in a Munich subway station, 
his pockets rifled by street urchins who 
may grow up, and end up, like Fox. In 
real life such a death, with its eerily obvi- 





mental in its pessimism for this icy-eyed 
film maker. He was obsessed with the 


served those obsessions in a medium, and 
an oeuvre, that should outlive all those 
who mourn his death. The camera is 
stilled. The projector keeps clicking. The 
burnout burns bright. —By Richard Corliss 
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CANADA AT ITS BEST: 


Light. Smooth. Imported Canadian Mist® 
The whisky that's becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 


lonight. 


IMPORTED BY B-F SPIRITS LTD.. N_Y.. N.Y. CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLEND. 80 PROOF. © 1980 
Photographed at Medicine Lake. Jasper. Canada 
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1983 BONNEVILLE 

You are in for a stimulating experience So go on, head for the open road. What 
This is a car that was designed and engi- you'll feel first is the quiet confidence of 

neered fo civilize rough roads, as well as the standard 3.8 liter V-6 engine, or even 

pamper you and your friends more powerful available 5.0 liter V-8 
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Then, as you encounter a curve, you'll see This is wnat makes it a Pontiac. And what wil 
the real beauty of this exciting 4-door sedan make you a Bonneville lover fron 
And experience how smooth and responsive ome Pontiacs are equipped with engin GM 

Nerf SIVi GiviSiOns, Sut loli) el meltiliiel: 


Our 1983 Bonneville really is 


Today there's a new generation of super-efficient 
gas heating systems that can cut your fuel use 
by up to one-third—an energy-saving investment 
that makes gas an even better value. 


These new, more efficient gas heating systems 
(and your wise use of all energy) can help you 
reAU tal Rotel) do) Mal-F-\ilaleRelelmareliil-petalelum- late h (ols 
years to come. 
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HIGH-EFFI(SIENCY 
GAS HE/ TING 
SYSTEI IS. 


PO. Box 534 
Evansville, Indiana 47704-0534 


AMERICA’S BOILER COMPANY 
Hydronics Division 


Lancaster, PA 17604 


Innovators in energy conservation™ 


HYDROTHERM:E 


Rockland Avenue 
Northvale, N.J, 07647 
(201) 768-5500 


LENNOX = 


PO. Box 400450 
Dallas, Texas 75240 
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851 West Third Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
(614) 294-3547 


Consult the Yellow Pages 
for your local dealer. 
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Swann’s Way 
MY FAVORITE YEAR 
Directed by Richard Ben lamin 


Screenplay by Norman Steinberg 
and Dennis Palumbo 





€ is not exactly a noble ruin. An affa- 

ble ruin? A self-amused ruin? A cud- 
dly ruin? Somehow, Peter O'Toole seems 
to require a modifier all his own, because 
in recent years he has turned into an ut- 
terly unique comic actor, a man who 
seems to have dedicated himself to the 
cause of giving decadence a good name. 

Spindly, pallid. shrewd, vulnerable 
and yet rather grand, he appears at his 
sweetly domineering best in My Favorite 
Year (1954, by the way). The role is that 
of an Errol Flynn—like movie star named 
Alan Swann whose swash has buckled to 
the point where the IRs is forcing him to 
choose between deportation and a back- 
tax-paying appearance on a TV comedy 
program. This show bears a more than 
coincidental resemblance to Sid Caesar’s 
old Your Show of Shows. The perils it pre- 
sents to a man whose joints have been 
vulcanized by excesses of meaningful 
booze and meaningless sex are substan- 
tial: an erratically egomaniacal star (Jo- 
seph Bologna); an aggrieved hoodlum 
(Cameron Mitchell), convinced he is be- 
ing satirized in one of the regular sketches 
and determined to have violent revenge; a 
writing staff headed by a man (Bill Macy) 
who knows only three emotions—panic, 
depression and obsequiousness: the gen- 
eral hysteria surrounding the weekly pro- 
duction of a program that is broadcast 
live, without benefit of retakes. To guide 
him through all this in more or less up- 
right condition, Swann is placed in the 
hands of a junior writer named Benjy 
Stone (Mark Linn-Baker) who is also a 








Strange bedfellows: O'Toole and plaything's in My Favorite Year 


| senior admirer of Swann’s dashing screen 
image. They make an odd, but affecting 
couple: Swann teaching the boy some- 
thing about the joys of irresponsibility, 
Benjy showing the star something of the 
pleasures of responsibility 
“Dying is easy, comedy is hard,” 
Swann intones at one point, claiming this 


switch on an ancient show-biz truism is | 
an expiring actor’s last words, but My Fa- | 


vorite Year's writers and director are 
sometimes too determined to make it 
seem as comfortable as possible. The 
script occasionally ladles warm chicken 
soup Over situations where a spritz in the 
face would be more appropriate. There 
are times when Actor Richard Benjamin, 
| making his debut as a feature-film direc- 
tor, is too content with a scene’s obvious 
values to find a handle to twist the come- 
dy tighter. 

On the other hand, the film’s guileless 
manner becomes a kind of tribute to the 
underrehearsed lunacies of the comedy 
era it nostalgically celebrates. The humor 
of Your Show of Shows was based on what 
funny people thought was funny about 
the world they lived in. Because matters 
like demographics did not enter anyone's 
calculations, authentically crazy, there- 
fore authentically human things occa- 
sionally burst through the box to startle 
us out of our living-room  stupors; 
O'Toole’s uninhibited inventiveness suits 
that atmosphere perfectly. One has to 
scramble back beyond the ‘50s to find a 
comparison with what he is doing in pic- 
tures like this and The Stunt Man. It is, of 


course, to John Barrymore, offering up | 


his very self to parody the charm and bra- 
vado, the intelligence and weakness of 
the character behind a classic leading 
man’s profile. The result, now as then, is 
work that goes beyond laughter into the 
more sublime realms of honest and poi- 





gnant self-revelation. —By Richard Schickel 











| Out of self-parody, something authentically mad and affecting 


















Brazil's assembly lines: as modern 
and adventurous as the lines of this architecture. 


In every graceful line of Brazilian 
architecture, you can see, sense, 
and appreciate the dynamic 
modernity of this great nation. 
But all that is modern 

in Brazil involves far more than 
architecture. 

For example, Brazil’s advanced 
technology is fast making 
Brazilian industry a known and 
respected force throughout 

the world. Good reason why 
today Brazil is one of the ten 
most industrialized countries 

in the West. 

Progress? A mere 13 years ago, 
Brazil did not possess a single 
facility for arcana. | 
airplanes. By the end of 1981, 
Brazil ranked as the sixth largest 


airplane manufacturer in 

the western world. 

Brazil’s modern assembly lines 
are busy in other areas as well: 
manufacturing quality shoes, 
textiles, canned sweets, electrical 
appliances, hospital-medical 
equipment, and many other 
products, all for export to the 
world’s key markets. Also going 
abroad: diverse technology 

and other in-demand services 
Thanks to its development of 
economical, efficient 
hydroelectric power (estimated 
potential: 213,000 MW) Brazilian 
industry is developing rapidly 
and profitably on many fronts. 
To keep pace with these 
fast-moving changes, Brazil 

has a bank thoroughly qualified 
and staffed to help orient 
businessmen in their commercial 
transactions with Brazilian 





industry. That bank is Banco 

do Brasil. 

With 70 agencies and offices in 
the principal financial centers 
of the world, and 2,000 branches 
within Brazil itself, Banco do 
Brasil knows the country better 
than anybody else... and 

knows of the outstanding 
business opportunities Brazil 
can offer you. 

Look to the Banco do Brasil for 
all it can do to help you 

in your business transactions, 
investments, and joint ventures 
with Brazilian businessmen. 


BANCO DO BRASIL 
Your gateway to business in Brazil. 


OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN BRAZIL * BRANCHES AND OFFICES IN ABIDJAN * AMSTERDAM * ANTOFAGASTA * ASUNCION * ATLANTA * BARCELONA 
BOGOTA © BRUSSELS * BUENOS AIRES * CAIRO * CARACAS * CASABLANCA * CHICAGO * COCHABAMBA * COLON * CONCEPCION ¢ DAKAR * DALLAS 
FRANKFURT ¢ GENEVA ¢ GRAND CAYMAN * HAMBURG ¢ HOUSTON ® LAGOS ® LA PAZ * LIBREVILLE © LIMA * LISBON * LONDON * LOS ANGELES 
MACAO ¢ MADRID * MANAMA ® MENDOZA * MEXICO CITY * MIAMI * MILAN * MONTEVIDEO * MONTEVIDEO (OLD CiTY) * NEW YORK * OPORTO 
PANAMA ® PARIS « PARIS (OPERA) * PAYSANDU * PUERTO PRESIDENTE STROESSNER * QUITO * RIVERA * ROME * ROTTERDAM * SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN JUAN * SANTA CRUZ DE LA SIERRA ® SANTIAGO * SINGAPORE * STOCKHOLM * SYDNEY ¢ TEHRAN * TOKYO * TORONTO © TUNIS © VALENCIA 


VALPARAISO © VIENNA * WASHINGTON * ZURICH 
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The Cadillac Runs Out of Gas 








verywhere one looked at the Na- 

tional Cable Television Association 
(N.C.T.A.) convention in Las Vegas last 
May, people were buoyant about their 
prospects in a business whose time appar- 
ently had come. Last week, however, ca- 
ble’s optimists got a jolt: communications 
giant CBS (1981 revenues: $4.1 billion) an- 
nounced that it would shut down its criti- 
cally praised but loss-plagued cultural 
service within 90 days. Ac- 








CBS Cable, losing millions, folds after less than a year 


ed, “We take frequent surveys, and I was 
always shocked to see that CBS Cable at- 
tracted only 2% of our viewers on a week- 
ly basis.” CBS Cable may simply have 
been the first casualty of an underlying in- 
dustry-wide problem: total advertising 
revenue for all of cable last year was $100 
million, an anemic .16% of total U.S. ad- 
vertising. None of CBs’s rivals is making 
money, either. ARTS, the joint venture of 
ABC and the Hearst Corp., 





cording to estimates by in- 
dustry sources, the service 
had lost $30 million in less 
than a year. A dispirited 
Thomas F. Leahy, execu- 
tive vice president of 
the CBS Broadcast Group, 
blamed the recession, and 
added, “We did not see a 
1983 turnaround that would change the 
situation dramatically.” 

CBS Cable was the most ambitious and 
prestigious of the cultural cable services in 
the U.S., competing for a small if generally 
affluent audience of arts aficionados. CBS 
offered TV dramas featuring Sir Ralph 
Richardson and Peter O’Toole; a Swan 
Lake starring Ballerina Natalia Makar- 
ova; modern dance choreographed by 
Twyla Tharp; and Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducting Beethoven symphonies. Defining 
culture broadly, CBS also ran a probing 
nightly interview series, Signature, and a 
multi-episode look at modern history nar- 
rated by CBS Evening News Commentator 
Bill Moyers. More than 60% of the shows 
were produced by CBS, at costs ranging 
from $25,000 to a hefty $325,000 an hour. 
Meanwhile, despite a potential audience 
that CBS market researchers estimated at 5 
million households, advertising revenues 
offset no more than $60,000 an hour of 
costs, and often less. Said Analyst Joseph 
Fuchs of Kidder, Peabody & Co. Inc.: “CBS 
designed a solid-gold Cadillac when what 
might have worked was a Chevrolet.” 

The network twice tried to share its 
risks and losses, first with 20th Century- 
Fox, then with its smaller rival BRAVO. 
But both deals fell through. The mortal 
blow, some industry insiders claim, was 
the announcement earlier this month by 
CBS Chairman William S. Paley, a 
staunch advocate of highbrow programs, 
that he intended to retire next spring. By 
last week, CBS sources said, even Paley 
was troubled by the losses. 

Arts organizations in the U.S., which 
have looked to cable to help replace feder- 
al funds cut by the Reagan Administra- 
tion, were saddened by the announce- 
ment but not surprised. Marc Nathanson, 
president of the 100,000-subscriber Fal- 
con Communications in California, not- 








has lagged as much as CBS 
in selling ads despite 7.5 
million subscribers. It says 
only its modest production 
budget has kept losses 


CBS Executive Leahy: “Saw no turnaround” 





For effervescent cable, signs of a fizzle? 


“within handleable limits.” BRAVO, which 
offers a mixed fare including cultural 
shows and foreign films, charges subscrib- 
ers a fee rather than relying on advertis- 
ing, but has signed up only 66,000 house- 
holds. The Entertainment Channel, 
which imports much of its not-always- 
highbrow programming from the British 
Broadcasting Corp., has been distributed 
only since June. More failures may be in 
the offing. Commented Thomas Wheeler, 
N.C.T.A. president, after the CBS an- 
nouncement: “Clearly we are in a shak- 
ing-out period.” 


CBS was also hit by a potentially more 
costly problem last week: a $120 million li- 
bel suit filed by General William West- 
moreland. The suit is the latest upshot ofa 
controversial Jan. 23 documentary titled 
The Uncounted Enemy: A Viet Nam Decep- 
tion. The 90-min. program charged that 
Westmoreland, while commander of U.S. 





forces in Viet Nam, joined in “a conspira- 
cy at the highest levels of American mili- 
tary intelligence” to misrepresent enemy 
troop strength during the year leading up 
to the January 1968 Ter offensive. In July, 
CBS News President Van Gordon Sauter, 
responding to criticism, admitted that the 
documentary, produced by George Crile, 
had violated some of CBS’s journalistic 
ground rules, and that the claim of con- 
spiracy was “inappropriate.” But he re- 
jected Westmoreland’s demands for a full 
retraction, though he made an 1 1th-hour 
offer of air time for rebuttal. Thus, West- 
moreland now contends, “there is no [oth- 
er] way left for me to clear my honor and 
the honor of the military.” Sauter last 
week labeled the suit “a serious threat to 
independent journalism.” 

By suing, win or lose, Westmoreland 
will probably force CBS to hand over the | 
internal probe of the documentary or- 
dered by Sauter. But he may also open 
himself to tough questions about his years 
in Viet Nam. Observes renowned First 
Amendment Lawyer James Goodale: 
“The proceedings will probably be long, 
difficult and expensive for both sides.” = 


Good Night, Tom 


Charlotte cancels NBC’s news 








iewers in Charlotte, N.C., who turn 

the dial this week looking for Tom 
Brokaw and Roger Mudd at 6:30 p.m. 
may not believe their eyes: in place of the 
NBC network’s Nightly News, affiliate sta- 
tion WPCQ-TV will start airing Family 
Feud. And instead of the local evening- 
news lead-in, the station will offer Real 
People. Insists Lawrence Fraiberg, presi- 
dent of WPCQ’s parent, Westinghouse 
Group W TV, the nation’s biggest non- 
network station group: “This has nothing 
to do with our attitude toward news.” 

Indeed not. The issue is money. Since 
buying WPCQ from Cable News Network 
Founder Ted Turner for $20 million in 
1980, Group W has battled ineffectually 
to push its local and national evening- 
news ratings above a hopelessly unprofit- 
able 1% to 2% of metropolitan Charlotte’s 
236,000 TV households. By comparison, 
CBS-affiliated WBTV and ABC-linked 
WSOC-TV each draw ten times as many 
news viewers, albeit on VHF channels that 
are easier to tune in than WPCQ’s UHF sig- 
nal, Channel 36. WPCQ’s troubles are 
compounded by three nearby NBC affili- 
ates whose signals reach into the Char- 
lotte market. Still, the station will offer 
NBC's Today, a local newscast at noon and 
hourly bulletins at night. 

In New York City, NBC dismissed 
WPCQ’s action as “an oddity of that par- 
ticular market.” It should hope so: thus 
far, there has been scarcely a ripple of 
protest in Charlotte about WPCQ’s no- 
news-is-good-news policy. a 
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streaked family car lurches to a halt with its load of in- 

dispensable college supplies: one Sony stereo with 

headphones, two gooseneck lamps, five pairs of blue 
jeans, two down parkas (one old, one new), one pair of Rossi- 
gnol skis ... and one nervous freshman wondering whether 
anybody will like him. The older students have an easier time 
of it, needing only to unpack what they left in storage over the 
summer: more lamps, more blue jeans, boots, bicycles, one un- 
used thesaurus donated by an out-of-date uncle ... And now, 
from any reopening dormitory window on any campus from 
Chapel Hill to Santa Cruz, can be heard the thrumming, insis- 
tent sound of the contemporary 


Oo pening day! In front of the brick dormitory, the dust- 


campus: Tattoo You ... Vacation 
... Hold Me... 

These are the rites of initia- 
tion. Orientation meetings on 
subjects like time management. 
Tryouts for the glee club or the 
football team. Beer bashes. Join 
the struggle to save Lebanon; join 
the struggle to save Israel. At 
Princeton the freshmen and 
sophomores meet each other in a 
traditional series of games and 
rope pulls known as Cane Spree, 
which custom decrees that the 
freshmen lose. At Gettysburg 
College, the rituals of getting ac- 
quainted are even more folksy: a 
“shoe scramble” determines who 
will dance with whom. At Carle- 
ton, there is a fried-chicken pic- 
nic and square dancing on the 
grassy area known as the Bald 
Spot. 
Along with the social games, 
though, a lot of intellectual 
choices have to be made, courses 
picked, books bought. Will it be 
the class known as “Slums and Bums” (Urban Government) or 
“Nuts and Sluts” (Abnormal Psychology)? The students joke 
about these things because they know the choices are serious; 
their future lives depend on them, and so does much else be- 
sides. It has been said that every nation has only a few years in 
which to civilize an onrushing horde of barbarians, its own 
children. 

The barbarian hordes beginning their classes this month 
may be the largest in U.S. history, a tribute to both parental 
prodigality and the ideal of universal education. Though the 
crest of the 1950s baby boom has passed the college years, a 
larger percentage of high school graduates now goes to college 
(61%, vs. 40% a generation ago), and the number of older and 
part-time students keeps increasing (34% of students are over 
25). All in all, the number of Americans who are signing up for 
some form of higher education this fall totals a mind-boggling 
12.5 million. Mind-boggling not only because of the quantity, 
but because there is very little agreement on what they are 
learning or should be learning. 

Under the dappling elms of Harvard, which likes to think 
that it sets the national tone in such matters, President Derek 





Education 


Five Ways to Wisdom 


As U.S. colleges open their doors, how can they also open minds? 





ll who have meditated 
WE on the art of governing 

mankind have been 

convinced that the fate 

of empires depends on 

the education of youth. 339 


— ARISTOTLE 
















Bok traditionally welcomes each graduating class into “the 
company of educated men and women.” The phrase goes trip- 
pingly on the tongue, but what does it mean? Does any such 
community exist? Are the millions of people now engaged in 
earning diplomas really being educated? 

The statistics of growth, unfortunately, are also the statis- 
tics of glut. When the 2.4 million college students of 1949 
swelled into today’s 12.5 million, the educational system was 
all but overwhelmed. The most prestigious institutions took 
easy pride in the numbers they turned away, but the states, 
somewhat idealistically committed to a policy of open admis- 
sions, had to double the number of public colleges, from some 
600 to mbre than 1,250. Most of 
the new schools were two-year 
community colleges that featured 
remedial and vocational classes. 

The overall quality of educa- 
tion almost inevitably sank. “Ev- 
ery generation since Roman days 
has decried the weakening of 
educational standards,” sighs one 
Midwestern university dean, but 
the statistics provide sad evi- 
dence that there has been a genu- 
ine decline. Average scores in 
reading on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests (SATs) have dropped 
from 466 out of a possible 800 in 
1968 to 424 in 1981, when the de- 
cline leveled out; mathematics 
scores over the same period sank 
from 492 to 466. A study con- 
ducted at the University of Wis- 
consin reported that at least 20% 
of last year’s entering freshmen 
“lack the skill to write [accept- 
ably] and 50% are not ready to 
succeed in college algebra.” 

“They don’t know how to 
write, they don’t read, they have 
little contact with culture,” says Professor Norman Land, who 
teaches art history at the University of Missouri, in a typical 
complaint. “Every so often I give them a list of names, and 
they can identify Timothy Leary or the Who but not Dante or 
Vivaldi. They haven't received an education; they've just had 
baby sitting.” Nor are the criticisms entirely about intellectual 
shortcomings. “I think students are becoming less reflective, 
less concerned about fellow human beings, more greedy, more 
materialistic,” says Alexander Astin, professor of higher edu- 
cation at U.C.L.A. “They're interested in making money and in 
finding a job that gives them a lot of power and a lot of status.” 

College officials tend to blame student shortcomings on the 
high schools, which undeniably need reform and renewal, but 
the high schools can blame the elementary schools, the ele- 
mentary schools the family at home, and everybody blames 
TV. Wisconsin’s President Robert O'Neil, however, argues 
that the colleges are “in part to blame.” Says he: “Having dilut- 
ed the requirements and expectations, they indicated that stu- 
dents could succeed in college with less rigorous preparation.” 
Mark H. Curtis, president of the Association of American Col- 


leges, is more caustic: “We might begin to define the educated | 
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person as one who can overcome the deficiencies in our educa- 
tional system.” 

The traditional curriculum, such as it was, virtually disinte- 
grated during the campus upheavals of the 1960s, when mil- 

| lions of students demanded and won the right to get academic 
credit for studying whatever they pleased. There were courses 
in soap opera and witchcraft. Even more fundamental. and 
even more damaging, was the spread of the “egalitarian” no- 
tion that everybody was entitled to a college degree, and that it 
was undemocratic to base that degree on any differentiations 
of intellect or learning. “The idea that cosmetology is just as 
important as physics is still with us but is being challenged,” 
says Curtis. 

“Quality,” argues Chester E. Finn Jr., professor of educa- 
tion and public policy at Vanderbilt, “is almost certainly going 
to turn out to be the foremost national education concern of the 
1980s, much as equity was the premier issue of the 1960s and 
1970s.” The counterrevolution has actually been well under 
way for some time. In 1978 Harvard announced with great 
fanfare a controversial new core curriculum, and in 1980 Stan- 
ford inaugurated an elaborate system of seven tracks that 





would carry every student through the basics of Western civili- 
zation. “A miracle has happened among Stanford undergradu- 
ates,” Charles Lyons, director of the Western-culture program, 
proudly told the faculty senate last spring. “They do talk about 
Plato at dinner and about Shakespeare on the lawns.” 

Other colleges followed suit. Amherst now requires all 
freshmen to take an interdisciplinary program called Introduc- 
| tion to Liberal Studies. At Washington University in St. Louis, 
the science and math requirements, which were cut in half dur- 
ing the heady days of student power, have been restored to the 
old levels (four semester-long courses). “The students were 
evading the real purpose of their education,” says Associate 
Dean Harold Levin, adding, in the language of deans every- 
where, “The product we were turning out was not what we 
wanted.” All told, according to a survey of 272 universities and 

















colleges last spring, 88% are engaged in revising their curricu- | 


lums, and 59% of these are increasing their programs of re- 
quired courses in general education. That, presumably, will im- 

| prove the “product.” 
While the educators reorganize their methods, the funda- 
| mental goals of the process—truth, knowledge, the under- 
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standing of the world—remain somewhere just beyond the ho- 
rizon. It was said of Goethe, after his death in 1832, that he was 
the last man to know everything worth knowing. Today’s 
cliché is that 90% of all scientists in the history of the world are 
alive now. Yet their knowledge has become hopelessly frag- 
mented; the specialist in recombinant DNA feels no more obli- 
gation to understand laser surgery than to hear the latest com- 
position by Pierre Boulez. 

As scientific specialties spawn subspecialties, the rapidly 
growing mass of information has confused the arts and human- 
ities as well. Historical research now presupposes a mastery of 
| old tax records and population movements, and anyone who 
ventures into such popular fields as American literature or im- 
pressionist art must wade into a rising tide of studies, analyses, 
psychographic portraits and sheer verbiage. In addition, all the 
political trends of the past two decades have tended to multiply 
the demands for studies in fields once ignored: Chinese history, 
the languages of Africa, the traffic in slaves, the thwarted am- 
bitions of women. 

Not everyone is overawed by the so-called knowledge ex- 
plosion. “What happens,” 
says Computer Scientist Jo- 
seph Weizenbaum of M.LT., 
“is that educators, all of us, 
are deluged by a flood of 
messages disguised as valu- 
able information, most of 
which is trivial and irrele- 
vant to any substantive con- 
cern. This is the elite’s 
equivalent of junk mail, but 
many educators can’t see 
through it because they are 
| not sufficiently educated to 
deal with such random com- 
plexity.” To many experts, 
the computer seems a sym- 
bol of both the problem and 
its solution. “What the com- 
puter has done,” according 
to Stephen White of the Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation, “is 
to provide scope for analyti- 
cal skills that never before 
existed, and in so doing it 
has altered the world in 
which the student will live as 
well as the manner in which 
he will think about the 
world ... No adult is truly 
civilized unless he is acquainted with the civilization of which 
he is a member, and the liberal arts curriculum of 50 years ago 
no longer provides that acquaintance.” 

Acquaintance seems a bare minimum, and even that is dif- 
ficult enough to attain in a world where millions cannot read 
and millions more read mainly falsehoods or formulas. Yet the 
basic questions of education still reach deep into every aspect 
of life: What is it essential to learn—to know—and why? Ev- 
eryone seems to have his own answer, but there are interesting 
patterns among those answers. They can be organized into five 
main ideas: 





I: Education Means Careers 

oday’s most popular answer is the practical one, on 

which students are most likely to agree with parents vir- 

tually impoverished by tuition bills: an education should 
enable a student to get a better job than he would other- 
wise be able to find or fill. In a Carnegie Council poll, 67% of 
students cited this as an “essential” purpose of their education. 
A 9.8% unemployment rate makes this purpose seem all the 
more essential. Michael Adelson, 23, who studied psychology at 
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U.C.L.A., has been unable to find a job in his field for a year anda 
half, and he now wishes he had chosen engineering. He calls his 
bachelor of arts degree “completely useless.” 

The idea that education has a basically social purpose de- 
rives more or less from Plato. In his Republic, the philosopher 
portrayed a utopia governed by an intellectual elite specially 
trained for that purpose. This form of education was both stern 
and profoundly conservative. Children who attempt innova- 
tions, warned Socrates, acting as Plato’s narrator, will desire a 
different sort of life when they grow up to be men, with other in- 
stitutions and laws. And this “is full of danger to the whole 
state.” To prevent any innovations, Socrates forthrightly de- 
manded censorship so that students could not “hear any casual 
tales which may be devised by casual persons.” When asked 
whose works he would ban, Socrates specifically named Homer. 
The poet’s crime, he said, was to provide “an erroneous repre- 
sentation of the nature of gods and heroes.” 

Political pressure of this kind has never been far from the 
campus, but the overwhelming influence on U.S. education has 
been not politics but economics: the need for a technologically 
trained managerial caste. 
The very first Land Grant 
Act, in 1862, handed out 
30,000 acres per Congress- 
man for the building of state 
colleges at which “the leading 
object shall be ... to teach 
such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.” These 
needs keep changing, of 
course, and over the decades 
the U.S. economy demanded 
of its universities not only 
chemists and engineers but 
lawyers and accountants and 
personnel analysts, and then, 
after Sputnik’s shocking reve- 
lation of the Soviet lead in 
space, yet more engineers. 

Students naturally re- 
spond to the economy's 
needs. The Rev. Theodore 
Hesburgh, president of Notre 
Dame, complained last year 
that “the most popular 
course on the American col- 
lege campus is not literature 
or history but accounting.” 
This criticism reflects the 
fact that less than half the nation’s swarm of college students go 
to liberal arts colleges; the rest are seeking not just jobs but entry 
into the middle class. 

There are now thousands of Ph.D.s unable to find anyone 

illing to pay them for their hard-earned knowledge of Re- 
naissance painting or the history of French monasticism, but 
any Sunday newspaper overflows with ads appealing for ex- 
perts in electromagnetic capability, integrated logistics support 
or laser electro-optics. Says George W. Valsa, supervisor of 
the college-recruiting section at Ford: “We are not ready to 
sign a petition to burn down liberal arts colleges, but don’t ex- 
pect us to go out and hire many liberal arts graduates.” Ford 
does hire nearly 1,000 graduates a year, and most of them are 
engineers or M.B.A.s. 

This is not the old argument between the “two cultures” of 
science and the humanities, for science too is often forced to de- 
fer to technical and vocational training. In 1979, according to 
one Carnegie study, 58% of all undergraduates pursued “profes- 
sional” majors (up from 38% a decade earlier), in contrast to 
11% in social sciences, 7% in biological sciences, 6% in the arts 
and 4% in physical sciences. Rich and prestigious private uni- 
versities can resist this rush toward vocational training, but pub- 





i lic and smaller private colleges are more vulnerable. “The bulk 
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Says U.C.L.A.’s Astin, “in that they need applicants and will 
therefore have to offer students what they want.” 

Says Paul Ginsberg, dean of students at Wisconsin: “It’s be- 
coming increasingly difficult to persuade a student to take 
courses that will contribute to his intellectual development in 
addition to those that will make him a good accountant.” Quite 
apart from the pros and cons of professional training, the idea of 
educating oneself in order to rise in the world is a perfectly le- 
gitimate goal. But Ginsberg has been receiving letters from high 
school freshmen asking about the prospects for professional 
schools and job opportunities when they graduate from college 
seven years hence. Says he: “I don’t know at what point fore- 
sight ends and panic sets in.” 


I: Education Transmits Civilization 





ill Ker Conway, president of Smith, echoes the prevailing 

view of contemporary technology when she says that 

“anyone in today’s world who doesn’t understand data 

processing is not educated.” But she insists that the in- 
creasing emphasis on these 
matters leaves certain gaps. 
Says she: “The very strongly 
utilitarian emphasis in edu- 
cation, which is an effect of 
Sputnik and the cold war, 
has really removed from 
this culture something that 
was very profound in its 
18th and 19th century roots, 
which was a sense that liter- 
acy and learning were ends 
in themselves for a demo- 
cratic republic.” 

In contrast to Plato’s 
claim for the social value of 
education, a quite different 
idea of intellectual purposes 
was propounded by the Re- 
naissance humanists. Intoxi- 
cated with their rediscovery 
of the classical learning that 
was thought to have disap- 
peared during the Dark 
Ages, they argued that the 
imparting of knowledge 
needs no justification—reli- 
gious, social, economic or 











of the institutions will have to give in to a form of consumerism,” Such a view was eventually overcome by the practical de- 


mands of both students and society, yet it does not die. In ac- 
ademia, where every professor is accustomed to drawing up 
lists of required reading, it can even be played as a game (see 
box). Must an educated man have read Dostoyevsky, Rim- 
baud, Tacitus, Kafka? (Yes.) Must he know both Bach’s Gold- 
berg Variations and Schoenberg’s Gurrelieder? (Perhaps.) 
Must he know the Carnot Cycle and Boole’s Inequality? (Well 
.--) And then languages—can someone who reads only Con- 
stance Garnett’s rather wooden version of Anna Karenina 
really know Tolstoy's masterpiece any better than some 
Frenchman can know Shakespeare by reading André Gide’s 
translation of Hamlet? Every scholar likes to defend his own 
specialty as a cornerstone of Western civilization, and any re- 
straints can seem philistine. George Steiner approvingly 
quotes, in Language and Silence, a suggestion that “an ac- 
quaintance with a Chinese novel or a Persian lyric is almost 
indispensable to contemporary literacy.” On a slightly more 
practical level, intellectual codifiers like to draw up lists of 
masterworks that will educate any reader who is strong 
enough to survive them—thus Charles Eliot’s famous five-foot 
shelf of Harvard Classics and all its weighty sequels. 

It was the immensely | 
influential Eliot, deeply im- 
pressed with the specialized 
scholarly and scientific re- 
search performed at Ger- 
man universities, who pro- 
claimed in 1869, upon 
becoming president of Har- 
vard, the abolition of its rig- 
id traditional curriculum 
Basic education should be 
performed by the high | 
schools, Eliot declared; any- 
one who went on to college 
should be free to make his 
own choice among myriad 
elective courses. The stu- 
dents chose the practical. 
“In the end, it was the sci- 
ences that triumphed, guid- 
ed by the hidden hand of 
capitalism and legitimated 
by the binding ideology of 
positivism,” Ernest Boyer 
and Martin Kaplan observe 
in Educating for Survival. 
Before long, however, the 
inevitable counterrevolution 











| political. Its purpose, to the 
extent that it has one, is to 
pass on from generation to generation the corpus of knowl- 
edge that constitutes civilization. “What could man acquire, 
by virtuous striving, that is more valuable than knowledge?” 
asked Erasmus, perhaps the greatest scholar of the early 16th 
century. That idea has acquired a tradition of its own. “The 
educational process has no end beyond itself,” said John Dew- 
ey. “It is its own end.” 

But what exactly is the corpus of knowledge to be passed 
on? In simpler times, it was all included in the medieval uni- 
versities’ guadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music) 
and trivium (grammar, rhetoric, logic). As recently as the last 
century, when less than 5% of Americans went to college at 
all, students in New England establishments were compelled 
mainly to memorize and recite various Latin texts, and crusty 
professors angrily opposed the introduction of any new scien- 





tific discoveries or modern European languages. “They felt,” | 


said Charles Francis Adams Jr., the Union Pacific Railroad 
president who devoted his later years to writing history, “that 
a classical education was the important distinction between a 
man who had been to college and a man who had not been to 
college, and that anything that diminished the importance of 


this distinction was essentially revolutionary and tended to 


anarchy.” 
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against the elective system 
began; there was a “core” of 
certain things that every student must learn. Columbia estab- 
lished required courses in contemporary civilization; the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and St. John’s College duly followed with 
programs solidly based on required readings of classic texts. 

St. John’s, which is based in Annapolis, Md., and has a 
smaller campus in Santa Fe, N. Mex., is a remarkable exam- | 
ple of an institution resolutely taking this approach. Ever 
since 1937, all of St. John’s students (683 this fall on both 
campuses) have been required to read and discuss a list of 130 
great books, drawn heavily from the classics and philosophy 
but also from the ranks of modern novelists like Faulkner and 
Conrad. The students must take four years of math, three of a 
laboratory science, two of music and two years each of Greek 
and French. That is just about it. This modern liberal arts 
version of the trivium and quadrivium includes no such novel- 
ties as psychology (except what can be learned in the works 
of Freud and William James) and no sociology (except per- 
haps Jane Austen). 

St. John’s is aware of the obvious criticism that its approach 
is “elitist” and even “irrelevant” to the real world. But President 
Edwin DeLattre’s mild voice turns a bit sharp when he retorts, 
“If knowing the foundations of one’s country—the foundations 
of one’s civilization—if understanding and learning how to gain 
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access to the engines of political and economic power in the 
world—if knowing how to learn in mathematics and the sci- 
ences, the languages, the humanities—if having access to the 
methods that have advanced civilizations since the dawn of hu- 
man intelligence . . . if all those things are irrelevant, then boy, 
are we irrelevant!” DeLattre is a philosopher by training, and he 
offers one definition that has an ominous but compelling rever- 
beration in the thermonuclear age: “Don’t forget the notion of 
an educated person as someone who would understand how to 
refound his or her own civilization.” 


Ill: Education Teaches How to Think 





ristotle was one of those who could found a civilization, 

and while he thought of education as both a social value 

and an end in itself, he ascribed its chief importance to 

what might be considered a third basic concept of edu- 
cation: to train the mind to think, regardless of what it is think- 
ing about. The key is not what it knows but how it evaluates any 
new fact or argument. “An 
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| to select eight of their 32 courses from five general areas of 








is to make students capable of gaining new knowledge.” 

The old Aristotelian idea, combined with a contemporary | 
sense of desperation about coping with the knowledge explo- 
sion, helped inspire a complete reorganization—yet again—of 
Harvard's curriculum. At the end of World War II, Harvard 
had curtailed Eliot’s electives and launched a series of general 
education courses that were supposed to teach everyone the ru- 
diments of science and the humanities. But by the 1960s, when 
rebellious students seized an administration building, that whole 
system had broken down. “At the moment,” a saddened Dean 
Rosovsky later wrote to his colleagues, “to be an educated man 
or woman doesn’t mean anything ... The world has become a 
Tower of Babel.” 

Out of Rosovsky’s unhappiness came what Harvard some- 
what misleadingly calls its core curriculum. Inaugurated in 
1979, after much faculty debate and amid considerable press at- 
tention, this core turned out to be a rather sprawling collection 
of 122 different courses, ranging from Abstraction in Modern 
Art to Microbial and Molecular Biology. Students are required 


knowledge (science, history, 





educated man,” Aristotle [J 
wrote in On the Parts of Ani- 
mals, “should be able to form 
a fair offhand judgment as to 
the goodness or badness of 
the method used by a profes- 
sor in his exposition. To be 
educated is in fact to be able 
to do this.” 

The Aristotelian view of 
education as a process has 
become the conventionally 
worthy answer today when- 
ever college presidents and 
other academic leaders are 
asked what an education 
should be. An educated man, 
says Harvard President Bok, 
taking a deep breath, must 
have a “curiosity in explor- 
ing the unfamiliar and un- 
expected, an open-minded- 
ness in entertaining opposing 
points of view, tolerance for 
the ambiguity that surrounds 
sO many important issues, 
and a willingness to make 
the best decisions he can in 
the face of uncertainty and 
doubt...” 

“The educated person,” says University of Chicago Presi- 
dent Hanna Holborn Gray, taking an equally deep breath, “is a 
person who has a respect for rationality, and who understands 
some of the limits of rationality as well, who has acquired inde- 
pendent critical intelligence, and a sense not only for the com- 
plexity of the world and different points of view but of the stan- 
dards he or she would thoughtfully want to be pursuing in 
making judgments.” 

This is an approach that appears to attach more importance 
to the process of learning than to the substance of what is 
learned, but it does provide a way of coping with the vast in- 
crease of knowledge. “The old notion of the generalist who 
could comprehend all subjects is an impossibility, and it was 
even in past ages,” says Chicago’s Gray. “Renaissance human- 
ism concentrated on social living and aesthetic engagement but 
left out most of science. To know all about today’s physics, biolo- 
gy and mathematics, or even the general principles of all these 





| fields, would be impossible.” To make matters still more diffi- 
cult, the fields of knowledge keep changing. Says Harvard's | 
Henry Rosovsky, dean of the faculty of arts and sciences: “We | 


can’t prepare students for an explosion of knowledge because we 


don’t know what is going to explode next. The best we can do 
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| ate from Harvard without having read a word of Shakespeare, 


| 


the arts, ethics and foreign 
cultures). 

Harvard’s eminence ex- 
erts a wide influence, but | 
other first-rate institutions, 
like Columbia, Chicago and 
Princeton, point out that 
they have taught a more con- 
centrated core and steadfast- 
ly continued doing so 
throughout the 1960s. “It 
makes me unhappy when 
people think that Harvard 
has done some innovative 
curriculum work,” says Co- 
lumbia College Associate 
Dean Michael Rosenthal (a 
Harvard graduate). “They 
have millions of courses, 
none of which, you could ar- | 
gue, represents any funda- | 
mental effort to introduce 
people to a kind of thinking 
or to a discipline.” 

But that is exactly what 
Harvard does claim to be 
doing. “The student should 
have an understanding of 
the major ways mankind or- 
ganizes knowledge,” says Rosovsky. “That is done in identifi- 
able ways: in sciences by experiment, conducted essentially in 
mathematics; in social science through quantitative and his- 
torical analysis; in the humanities by studying the great tradi- | 
tions. We arenot ignoring content but simply recognizing that | 
because of the knowledge explosion, it makes sens¢ to empha- 
size the gaining of knowledge.” 

If anyone objects that it is still perfectly possible to gradu- 





Rosovsky is totally unfazed. Says he: “That's not necessary.” 


IV: Education Liberates the Individual 





he current trend toward required subjects—a kind of 

intellectual law-and-order—reflects contemporary po- 

litical conservatism. It implies not only that there is a 

basic body of knowledge to be learned but also that 

there is a right way to think. It implies that a certain amount 
of uniformity is both socially and intellectually desirable. 

Perhaps, but the excesses of the 1960s should not be used 

to besmirch reforms that were valuable. They too derived 

from a distinguished intellectual tradition. Its founding father 


—— — 
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was Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who argued in his novel Emile 
that children are not miniature adults and should not be 
drilled into becoming full-grown robots. “Everything is good 
as it comes from the hand of the Creator,” said Rousseau; 
“everything degenerates in the hands of man.” 

Isolated from the corrupting world, Rousseau’s young 
Emile was given no books but encouraged to educate himself 
by observing the workings of nature. Not until the age of 
twelve, the age of reason, was he provided with explanations 
in the form of astronomy or chemistry, and not until the so- 
cial age of 15 was he introduced to aesthetics, religion and, 


eventually, female company. That was how Emile met Sophie | 


and lived happily ever after. It is a silly tale, and yet there is 
considerable power to the idea that a student should be pri- 
marily educated not to hold a job or to memorize literary 
monuments or even to think like Aristotle, but simply to de- 
velop the potentialities of his own self—and that everyone’s 
self is different. 

While there is probably not a single university that has 
not retreated somewhat from the experimentation of the 
1960s, and while the rhetoric of that decade is now wildly out 


of fashion, a few small institutions have tried to keep the | 


faith. For them, education 
is, in a sense, liberation, 
personal liberation. At Ev- 
ergreen State College in 
Washington, which has no 
course requirements of any 
kind and no letter grades, a 
college spokesman describes 
a class on democracy and 
tyranny by saying, “We 
will try to find out who we 
are, and what kind of 
human beings we should 
become.” At Hampshire 
| College, founded in 
Massachusetts in 1970 as a 
resolutely experimental 
school, students still design 
their own curriculums, take 
no exams and talk of 
changing the world. “I don’t 
see myself as giving a body 
of knowledge or even ‘a way 
of learning,” says Physics 
Professor Herbert Bernstein, 
“but as involved in some- 
thing beyond that—to help 
people find their own path 
and the fullness of who 
they are.” 

The times have not been easy for such colleges. Not only 
do costs keep rising, but many students now prefer conven- 
tional courses and grades that will look impressive on job ap- 
plications. Antioch, which expanded into an unmanageable 
national network of 32 experimental institutions, stumbled to 
the verge of bankruptcy in the 1970s, and is drastically cut- 
ting costs to survive. But the spirit of Rousseau flickers on. 
Rollins, which has sometimes been dismissed as a Florida 
tennis school, is trying to organize a conference for such like- 
minded colleges as Bard, Bennington, Sarah Lawrence and 
Scripps on how best to pursue the goal of “making higher 
education more personal and developmental rather than 
formalistic.” 

Even when these enthusiasts do bend to the current pres- 
sures for law-and-order, they tend to do it in their own 
dreamy way. At Bard, where President Leon Botstein decided 
last year that all students should attend an intensive three- 
week workshop on how to think and write, the students pon- 
dered such questions as the nature of justice. What color is 
justice? What shape is it? What sound does it make? What 
does it eat? “I can’t think of anything,” one student protested 
at the first such writing class. “Don’t worry about it,” the 
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“Justice is navy blue, it’s square. It weaves in and out and 
backs up ... Justice is black and white, round ... It has the 
sound of the cracked Liberty Bell ringing.” Workshop Direc- 
tor Peter Elbow’s conclusion: “We're trying an experiment 
here, and we're not pretending that we have it under control 
or that we know how it works.” 


V: Education Teaches Morals 





he U.S. Supreme Court has forbidden prayers in public 
schools, but many Americans cling to the idea that 

their educational system has a moral purpose. It is an 

idea common to both the Greeks and the medieval 
church (“O Lord my King,” St. Augustine wrote in his Con- 
fessions, “whatsoever I speak or write, or read, or number, let 
all serve Thee”). In a secular age, the moral purpose of educa- 
tion takes secular forms: racial integration, sex education, 
good citizenship. At the college level, the ambiguities become 
more complex. Should a morally objectionable person be al- 
lowed to teach? (Not Timothy Leary, said Harvard.) Should a 
morally objectionable doctrine be permitted? (Not Arthur 
Jensen’s claims of racial 


differences in intelligence, 
said student protesters at 
Berkeley.) 


Many people are under- 
standably dismayed by such 
censorship. But would they 
prefer ethical neutrality? 
Should engineers be trained 
to build highways without 
being taught any concern 
for the homes they displace? 
Should prospective corpo- 
rate managers learn how to 
increase profits regardless of 
pollution or unemployment? 
Just the opposite, according 
to Beyond the Ivory Tower, a 
new book by Harvard's 
Bok, which calls for in- 
creased emphasis on “ap- 
plied ethics.” (Writes Bok: 
“A university that refuses to 
take ethical dilemmas seri- 
ously violates its basic obli- 
gations to society.”’) 

Religious colleges have | 
always practiced a similar 
preaching. But some 500 
schools now offer courses in 
the field. The Government supports such studies with a pro- | 
gram known as EVIST, which stands for Ethics and Values in 
Science and Technology (and which sounds as though a com- 
puter had already taken charge of the matter). “The modern 
university is rooted in the scientific method, having essentially 
turned its back on religion,” says Steven Muller, president of 
Johns Hopkins. “The scientific method is a marvelous means 
of inquiry, but it really doesn’t provide a value system. The 
biggest failing in higher education today is that we fall short 
in exposing students to values.” 

Charles Muscatine, a professor of English at Berkeley and 
member of a committee that is analyzing liberal arts curricu- 
lums for the Association of American Colleges, is even 
harsher. He calls today’s educational programs “a marvelous 
convenience for a mediocre society.” The key goal of educa- 
tion, says Muscatine, should be “informed decision making 
that recognizes there is a moral and ethical component to 
life.” Instead, he says, most universities are “propagating the 
dangerous myth that technical skills are more important than 
ethical reasoning.” 

Psychiatrist Robert Coles, who teaches at both Harvard 
and Duke, is still more emphatic in summing up the need: 


teacher soothingly answered. Among the students’ offerings: | “Reading, writing and arithmetic. That's what we’ve got to | 
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| can find a good job even in 








start with, and all that implies, at every level. If people can’t 
use good, strong language, they can’t think clearly, and if they 
haven't been trained to use good, strong language, they be- 
come vulnerable to all the junk that comes their way. They 
should be taught philosophy, moral philosophy and theology. 
They ought to be asked to think about moral issues, especially 
about what use is going to be made of knowledge, and why— 
a kind of moral reflection that I think has been supplanted by 
a more technological education. Replacing moral philosophy 
with psychology has been a disaster, an absolute disaster!” 


ach of these five ways to wisdom has its strengths and 
weaknesses, of course. The idea that education pro- 
vides better jobs promises practical rewards for both 
the student and the society that trains him, but it can 
leave him undernourished in the possibilities of life away from 


| work. The idea that education means the acquisition of a cul- 


tural heritage does give the student some grasp of that heri- 
tage, but it can also turn into glib superficialities or sterile er- 


| udition. The idea that education consists mainly of training 


the mind does provide a 
method for further educa- 
tion, but it can also make 
method seem more impor- 
tant than knowledge. So can 
the idea that education is a 
form of self-development. 
And the teaching of ethics 
can unfortunately become a 
teaching of conventional 
pieties. 

To define is to limit, as 
we all learned in school, 
and to categorize is to over- 
simplify. To some extent, 
the five ways to wisdom all 
overlap and blend, and 
though every educator has 
his own sense of priorities, 
none would admit that he 
does not aspire to all five 
goals. Thus the student who 
has mastered the riches 
of Western civilization has 
probably also learned to 
think for himself and to see 
the moral purposes of life. 
And surely such a paragon 


the recession of 1982. 

Are there specific ways to come nearer to achieving these 
goals? The most obvious is money. Good teachers cost money; li- 
braries cost money; so do remedial classes for those who were 
short-changed in earlier years, Only mediocrity comes cheap. 
Those who groan at the rising price of college tuition (up as much 
as $7,000 since 1972) may not realize that overall, taking enroll- 
ment growth into account, college budgets have just barely kept 
up with inflation. Indeed, adjusted for inflation, four years of col- 
lege today costs less than a decade ago, and faculty salaries in real 
dollars declined about 20% during the 1970s. Crocodile tears 


over the cost of higher education come in waves from the Federal | 


Government, which has so far held spending to roughly 1981 lev- 
els, and proposes deep cuts (e.g., nearly 40% in basic grants) by 
1985. This is an economy comparable to skimping on the mainte- 
nance of an expensive machine. 

But money alone will not solve all problems, as is often said, 
and this is particularly true in the field of education. If improv- 
ing the quality of American education is a matter of urgent na- 
tional concern—and it should be—then what is required besides 
more dollars is more sense: a widespread rededication to a num- 
ber of obvious but somewhat neglected principles. That probing 


research and hard thinking be demanded of students (and of | 
Dorothy Ferenbaugh/New York and J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 


teachers too). That academic results be tested and measured. 








| place for the first time.” The seemingly momentous years of 





That intellectual excellence be not just acknowledged but 


| rewarded. 


These principles admittedly did serve the system that edu- 
cated primarily those few who were born into the governing 
classes, but the fact that elitist education once supported elitist 
politics does not mean that egalitarian politics requires egalitari- 
an education. Neither minds nor ideas are all the same. 

All that the schools can be asked to promise is that everyone 
will be educated to the limit of his capacities. Exactly what this 
means, everyone must discover for himself. At the community 
college minimum, it may have to mean teaching basic skills, at 
least until the weakened high schools begin doing their job prop- 
erly, as Philosopher Mortimer Adler urges in his new Paideia 
Proposal. This calls for a standardized high school curriculum in 
three categories: fundamental knowledge such as history, sci- 
ence and arts; basic skills such as reading and mathematical 
computation; and critical understanding of ideas and values. 
These essentials must really be taught, not just certified with a 
passing grade. Beyond such practical benefits, though, and be- 
yond the benefits that come from exercising the muscles of the 
mind, higher education must 
ultimately serve the higher 
purpose of perpetuating 
whatever it is in civilization 
that is worth perpetuating. 
Or as Ezra Pound once said 
of the craft that he later be- 
trayed, “The function of lit- 
erature is precisely that it 
does incite humanity to con- 
tinue living.” 

This is the core of the 
core idea, and surely it is by 
now indisputable that every 
college student improves by 
learning the fundamentals of 
science, literature, art, histo- 
ry. Harvard’s Rosovsky may 
be right in suggesting that it 
is “not necessary” to have 
read Shakespeare as part of 
the process of learning how 
to think, but he is probably 
wrong. Not because anyone 
really needs to have shared in 
Lear’s howling rage or be- 
cause anyone can earn a bet- 
ter salary from having heard 
Macbeth declaim “Tomor- 
row and tomorrow and to- 
morrow . . .” But he is enriched by knowing these things, impov- 
erished by not knowing them. And The Marriage of Figaro 
enriches. The Cherry Orchard enriches. The City of God enrich- | 
es. So does a mastery of Greek, or of subnuclear particles, or of 
Gédel’s theorem. 

In a sense, there really is no core, except as a series of arbi- 
trary choices, for there is no limit to the possibilities of learning. 
There are times when these possibilities seem overwhelming, 
and one hears echoes of Socrates’ confession, “All I know is that 
I know nothing.” Yet that too is a challenge. “We shall not cease 
from exploration,” as T.S. Eliot put it, “and the end of all our ex- 
ploring/ Will be to arrive where we started/ And know the 





schooling, then, are only the beginning. 

Henry Adams, who said in The Education of Henry Ad- 
ams that Harvard “taught little, and that little ill,’ was 37 
when he took up the study of Saxon legal codes and 42 when 
he first turned to writing the history of the Jefferson and 
Madison Administrations, and 49 when he laboriously began 
on Chinese. In his 50s, a tiny, wiry figure with a graying 
beard, the future master of Gothic architecture solemnly 
learned to ride a bicycle. —By Otto Friedrich. Reported by 
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The Compleat Book Bag 


he purpose of the game—to brighten 

some of the weighty thinking on the 
preceding pages—is to reduce everything 
to a little list. What five books should 
every educated person have read? 

Some of the intellectuals ap- 
proached by TIME resolutely refused to 
play. “I'm against it,” said Garry Wills, 
author, columnist and professor of 
American culture and public policy at 


Northwestern. “I think its profoundly 
uneducated to frame the question in 
terms of lists.” Others were willing to 


play but mistrusted the rules. “Very few 
books stand on their own,” said Daniel 
Bell, professor of sociology at Harvard 
“You cannot read Kant without having 


versity of Iowa writers’ program: Moby 
Dick, “because the prose is equal to the 
theme”; Tom Sawyer; the poems of John 
Donne; the plays of Shakespeare; the 
King James Bible, because “the lan- 
guage is equal to the great theme.” En- 
gle, 74, has further observations: “The 
most important and profoundly felt 
thing is that to my surprise I come to the 
end of my life convinced that love is in- 
deed possible in a basically unlovely 
world. It seems to me love is not only 
possible, but it is the ultimate reason for 
life on earth.” 


Fritz Stern, professor of history at Co- 
lumbia: “There is a certain absurdity 
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read Hume, and you can’t read Hume 
without having read Descartes. . .” 
Herewith a sampling of the results: 


Daniel Bell: No list is possible, but the 
Antigone is “one of the great landmarks 
of human imagination.” The Bible is 
also a landmark of human imagination, 
though reading it is just the beginning. 
“The goal is to know the relevant ques- 
tions in a variety of different fields. An 
educated person should have an aware- 
ness of epistemological questions, that is, 
the conditions of knowing what you 
know. An educated person should have 
some conception of metaphysics. That 
is, what is out there in the world and 
what are its limits?” 


Daniel Boorstin, historian and Librari- 
an of Congress: The Dialogues of Plato, 
The Travels of Marco Polo, The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, War and 
Peace, Francis Parkman’s France and 
England in North America. 


Paul Engle, poet and founder of the Uni- 


Among the indispensable: Plato's dialogues, St. Augustine's confessions, Shakespeare's 


and arbitrariness in making such lists.” 
Nonetheless: Thucydides’ History of the 
Peloponnesian War, the Bible, King 
Lear, Hobbes’ Leviathan and Freud’s 
Civilization and Its Discontents. 


James R. Killian Jr., retired president of 
M.I.T.: The five indispensable books are 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, Freeman 
Dyson's Disturbing the Universe, Ernst 
Mayr’s Growth of Biological Thought, 
the works of Thomas Huxley, James 
Watson’s Double Helix, René Vallery- 
Radot’s Life of Pasteur, Eric Ashby’s 
Technology and the Academics: An Essay 
on Universities and the Scientific Revolu- 
tion and Sir William Cecil Dampier’s 
History of Science. And the Bible. And 
Fowler's Modern English Usage. Also 
Spengler’s Decline of the West, Henry 
Adams’ The Education of Henry Adams 
and Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres 
and Frazer’s Golden Bough. And George 
Meredith’s works, especially his Essay 
on Comedy. And H.G. Wells’ Time Ma- 
chine and The Outline of History and any 
good history of the U.S. And Cardinal 


tragedies, 








Newman's The Idea of a University and 
also Pilgrim's Progress. And certainly, 
notes Killian, any educated person must 
have had some exposure to the poetry of 
Keats and Matthew Arnold, to F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and Hemingway, the 
Brontés, Gissing, AE. Housman... . 


Leon Edel, biographer of Henry James 
and professor at the University of Ha- 
waii: Five books that have been impor- 
tant to him are the Bible, Shakespeare’s 
plays, the essays of Freud, Don Quixote 
and Anna Karenina 


Carl Sagan, author and professor of as- 
tronomy at Cornell: The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, Dos- 
toyevsky’s Brothers Karamazov, John 
Stuart Mill’s On Liberty, The Feynman 
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reud’s essays 
Lectures on Physics, Vol. I, and The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X. 


Wilfrid Sheed, novelist and literary crit- 
ic: The Divine Comedy, Plato’s Republic, 
The Confessions of St. Augustine, one of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, The Brothers 
Karamazov. “What is particularly inter- 
esting about this list is that I’ve only read 
two of the books myself,” says Sheed, 
leaving it to be guessed which two they 
might be. List making nonetheless in- 
spires further Sheedian reflections: “The 
object of the intellect is truth, as that of 
eyes is sight. Being clever is just the sports 
department of thinking, to be enjoyed for 
its own sweet sake, but not to be confused 
with the real business at hand .. . All in- 
Stitutions had some point to them once. 
Our traditions, even marriage, were not 
invariably fashioned by neurotic sadists. 
Whether they still have a point is subject 
to periodic (not constant) review ... Ar- 
guing is a game of skill, with fairly clear 
wins, losses and stalemates. When one of 
these is perceived, disengage, withdraw, 
cease babbling. Do something.” 
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Making the Cats Meow 





Practical cats, dramatical cats, 
Pragmatical cats, fanatical cats, 
Oratorical cats, delphicorical cats, 
} Skeptical cats, dyspeptical cats... 





n the fourth floor of a renovated fac- 

tory off Union Square in lower Man- 
hattan, early on a sweltering August day, 
romantical cats arid pedantical cats, alle- 
gorical cats and metaphorical cats are as- 
sembling. They may be masquerad- 
ing as Broadway performers—the 
nearly anonymous acting-singing- 
dancing dynamos who pump the 
American musical machine—but 
for as long as their stamina and luck 
hold out, they are the American 
Cats. Big or small, rotund or svelte, 


| white or black or Oriental, a company of 
graceful felines is preparing to prance and 
caterwaul on the Winter Garden stage in a 
2%-hr. extravaganza of song and dance 
(with hardly a word of spoken dialogue) 
that is the most highly touted foreign musi- 
cal ever to hit Broadway. In the previews, 
which begin this week, these 30 young 
show people—and their mentors, Compos- 
er Andrew Lloyd Webber, Director Trevor 
Nunn and Choreographer Gil- 
lian Lynne—will be working to 
turn this $4 million production 
| into a Broadway hit. Says 
Lynne with a chill of anticipa- 
tion: “It’s like Americans doing 
Shakespeare and taking it to 
England.” 

Cats’ pedigree is impecca- 
ble: lyrics by T.S. Eliot from his 
Old Possum’s Book of Practical 
Cats, a collection of witty verses 
the poet wrote in the 1930s for | 
the amusement of the children 
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Creators Lynne, Nunn and Lloyd Webber; inset, Broadway's Winter Garden theater 





A British hit musical comes purring to Broadway 


of his relatives and friends; and music by 
Lloyd Webber, currently the most success- 
ful composer for Broadway and the West 
End (Vesus Christ Superstar, Evita, Joseph 
and the Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat). 
In London, Cats has been a sold-out smash 
since it opened in May 1981. But the New 
York version “will not be a clone of the oth- 
er,” says Producer Cameron Mackintosh. 
Four main characters have been cut and 


others merged. Four songs have undergone 
major rewrites. Other numbers have been 
stretched or tightened “to take advantage of 
the special strengths of the American com- 
pany,” says Mackintosh. Lloyd Webber 
maintains that the final American Cats au- 
dition “was one of the most humbling expe- 
riences I’ve ever had in the theater. The tal- 
ent was extraordinary. We could have cast 
the show five times over that day.” 
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Three female felines from the original Cats company in London 





In their second week of rehearsal, the 
chosen Shubert Alley cats are getting 
down to business: learning to feel feline. 
Says Steven Gelfer, 33, one of eight acro- 
bat-dancers in the troupe: “We spent 
hours on our hands and knees—moving 
about, resting, cleaning ourselves. Now 
we have to take what we learned from be- 
ing on all fours and transfer it to two legs. 
Just when we were getting comfortable on 
our knees!” Ken Page, 28, who will play 
the patriarchal Old Deuteronomy, reports 
that “Trevor has won our trust, and we've 
opened up for him.” 

Trevor Nunn, 42, is a professional sor- 
cerer. Last year he led his Royal Shake- 


arrose eases speare Company to a Broadway tri- 


umph with his 84-hr. production of 
Nicholas Nickleby. But Nunn had 
never directed a full-scale musical, 
and initially he had reservations 
about Lloyd Webber’s project. “For 
popular theater to succeed,” he 
says, “it has to have a narrative 
spine, and the Book of Cats is 
anthological. I told Andrew to 
round up two pianos and five per- 
formers and do the piece in a very 
small theater.” A few months later, 
Lloyd Webber showed Nunn an 
2 unpublished Eliot cat poem sent to 
him by the poet’s widow Valerie, 
about a woeful demimondaine named 
Grizabella. “It hit home all Eliot’s themes 
of time, age, mortality and change,” 
Nunn says. “After reading that poem, I 
told Andrew that the jigsaw had come to- 
gether. We would create a serious show— 
and make Grizabella central to the story.” 
Betty Buckley, the Broadway Griza- 
bella, stands off to one side of the rehears- 
al hall, a study in pensive alienation, her 
farm-fresh face set off by cheekbones so 
beautifully defined that you could cut 
your finger on them. The day before, she 
and Nunn had spent a 24-hr. session ana- 
lyzing his lyrics to Cats’ haunting hit bal- 
lad Memory (one of two lyrics based on 


Eliot’s poetry but not written by him). | 


“Trevor’s so insightful it’s spooky. He’s 
spooky,” she says. “He likes to work with 


| alot of mystery. During our talk, I was dy- 


ing for the whole meal, but I got just the 
salad and first course.” Buckley is called 
for her first solo—and her body droops 
into the walk of an animal old before its 
time; her face turns haggard, wary, with a 

residue of pride. She sings, and 
her crystal voice cuts the air, 
Ztransforming the workroom 







The work continues. It is 
Labor Day, 2% weeks before 
the first preview, and the cast 
cats scat through their warm- 
ups. An assistant choreogra- 
pher calls out a step: “One two 
three, paw paw. Then you go.” 
Anna McNeely, a pudgy red- 


headed doll who plays the fin- | 
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icky Gumbie Cat, practices a two-step 
endlessly, expressionlessly, in front of one 
of the huge mirrors. Donna King, one 
punk pussycat with coal-black hair and a 
Kabuki-white face, achieves the mystery 
of felinity by puckering her lips and wig- 
gling her tail. Two dancers, passing each 
other, mew and rub shoulders. And then, 
in the middle of a group number, the hum 
of energy is pierced by an agonized 
scream. Willie Rosario, who plays the 
strutting Skimbleshanks, is writhing on 
the floor in the twin pains of torn knee lig- 
aments and the bitter awareness that his 
big shot at Broadway stardom has just 
backfired. Choreographer Lynne assures 
him, “If you can get back here by opening 
night, Oct. 7, you'll find Skimbleshanks 
waiting for you.” 





f Lynne, 53, were not so resilient, she 

might need some consoling herself. 
Lynne was responsible for every bit of 
movement onstage, while Nunn concen- 
trated on creating a narrative and giving 
character to the various roles. In the Lon- 
don production she gave Cats shape and 
style, integrating the stretching, appar- 
ently boneless feline movements with the 
rat-a-tat precision of Broadway choreog- 
raphy—only to have the show criticized 
by some visiting American writers for 
lacking a high “pizazz quotient.” 

The American Cats were, at first, 
more perplexed than critical. “When Gil- 
lian showed us the steps,” says Hector 
Jaime Mercado, 33, “they looked like the 
most peculiar damn things—no sense of 
flow or rhythm.” Steven Gelfer knows 
why: “To turn us into cats, Gillian has de- 
parted from the traditional dance vocabu- 
lary. Her movement is difficult and very 
exciting.” She is ever on the move, urging 
her dancers: “Think jazz. Think under the 
beat, not on it. Step over a huge piece of 
marshmallow, something soft. Those bot- 
toms could be naughtier! And now, let’s 
do it once more, just for luck.” Timothy 
Scott, 27, who dances the featured role of 
Mr. Mistoffelees, sighs the ultimate com- 
pliment: “We're not used to dancing this 
hard on Broadway.” 

Then Lynne puts her new cast 
through its first complete run-through of 
the 13-min. Jellicle Ball number. Says 
Ken Page: “You could see the exhaustion 
during that number, their faces down to 
their knees, but they kept going. When 
they were finished there was a tremen- 
dous sense of exhilaration. It was one of 
those collective moments when you real- 
ize that the show is going to be terrific, 
that the audience is going to scream.” 
Says Nunn: “It was like Sebastian Coe go- 
ing for the world record. At the end we all 
had tears in our eyes.” 

This week the first paying audiences 
will see whether that exhilaration is conta- 
gious. As the most expensive show mount- 
ed on Broadway, Cats needs to stay around 
for quite a while. But why not? Grease, 
Broadway's longest-running musical, ran 
a mere eight years. Everybody knows Cats 
has nine lives. —By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/New York 




















| trospective D-Flat Nocturne, Opus 27, No. 


The Sound of Two Hands Playing 








Crippled for 17 years, Leon Fleisher makes a stirring comeback 


friend suggested that he shave off 

his beard and call himself Noel Reh- 
sielf, which is his name spelled backward. 
But Leon Fleisher said he would go on, 
which is no spelled backward. To demon- 
strate to the world that, after 17 years, he 
could once again range up and down a pi- 
ano keyboard with both hands, he chose 
the most visible occasion he could find: 
the inauguration last week of the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra’s $23 million 
Joseph Meyerhoff Hall. 

He had originally planned to play 
Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto. Several 
weeks ago, however, he decided that that 
titanic work might be too ambitious for 
his right hand, still experiencing what he 
calls “a certain muscular disquietude” 


The performance last week in Baltimore 
“T never totally counted myself out.” 





from the ailment that crippled it in 1965. 
His choice instead was César Franck’s 
lovely but less demanding Symphonic 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra. 

Still, the unspoken question was pal- 
pable in the opening-night audience: 
Could he do it? The answer resounded 
through the new hall like a message from 
Olympus. After nearly two decades, 
Fleisher, once acclaimed the most talent- 
ed pianist of his generation, had returned 
to the ranks. If at times he seemed a bit 
too rushed, eager to get through what 
must have been an ordeal as well as a tri- 
umph, the clarity and intelligence of his 
pianism were unmistakable. 

After an emotional standing ovation 
and a warm embrace by Sergiu Comis- 
siona, the symphony’s music director, he 
returned for an encore and showed a dif- 
ferent, more muted skill in Chopin’s in- 


2. In its own quiet, understated way the 
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piece, more than the Franck, seemed to 
speak for the performer, telling, more 
clearly than words, what he had been 
through since he had last used that trou- 
bled hand in public. “It was evident that I 
am not back to where I would like to be,” 
he said later. “But I am on the road. I was 
very pleased that I could walk off the 
stage alive.” 

The problem first appeared in 1964 
when Fleisher noticed a peculiar sensa- 
tion in his forearm. By 1965 he found 
himself incapable of playing at all; he had 
lost control of his right fingers. During the 
years that followed he tried almost every 
known treatment, consulting doctors, 
hypnotists and psychotherapists. A child 
prodigy, Fleisher had been pushed hard 
by his parents. Some part of his psyche, 
went one theory, was rebelling against the 
emotional pressure. 

There were periods of extreme de- 
pression, but Fleisher slowly built a new 
life without the right hand. He still made 
occasional appearances onstage, playing 
the few pieces written for the left hand. 
He learned the joys of conducting, and he 
greatly increased his teaching schedule. 
He is a professor at Baltimore’s Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. Still, he says, “I 
never totally counted myself out. The feel- 
ing that I would some day be able to use 
both hands again kept me going.” 


| n 1980 his patience was rewarded. His 
friend and fellow pianist Gary Graff- 
man was suffering from a similar problem 
and had found sympathetic and helpful 
doctors at Boston’s Massachusetts Gener- 
al Hospital. The doctors, Fred Hochberg, 
a neurologist, and Robert Leffert, an or- 
thopedic surgeon, examined Fleisher and 
determined that he was suffering from 
carpal tunnel syndrome, a condition that 
occurs when swollen tissue presses against 
a major nerve that transmits feeling to the 
hand. Fleisher was operated on in Janu- 
ary 1981 to relieve the nerve. A few 
months later he began follow-up treat- 
ment, a powerful and sometimes painful 
application of pressure to damaged mus- 
cles called myotherapy. 





The hand does not yet have the stam- 
ina and control it once had, but the pia- 
nist is convinced that he will soon be per- 
forming Beethoven. Delighted to be 
playing with ten fingers again, he is not 
altogether unhappy that he had only five 
for so long. “There is no doubt that what 
seemed like the end of the world to me in 
my little life turned into an opportunity 
for growth, for expansion and a widening 
of horizons,” he says. “It’s been enough to 
make one believe in the justice of fate and 
destiny.” — By Gerald Clarke 
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LOGIC WOULD SUGGEST THAT IT'S 
IMPOSSIBLE TO DESIGN AN ENGINE THAT 
IMPROVES PERFORMANCE AND 
FUEL ECONOMY AT THE SAME TIME. 


IT CERTAINLY WASN'T EASY. 


Follow this logic for a 
second: 

To improve performance, 
you build a larger engine. 

To improve fuel economy, 
you build a smaller engine. 

The logic of an Einstein. 

Of course, it becomes the 
logic of a Frankenstein when 
you make the grand public an- 
nouncement of “The Perfect 
Compromise” And you begin 
peddling mediocre performance 
and mediocre gas mileage. 

The real trick is to rise 
above Einstein's logic and in- 
crease performance and fuel 
economy at the same time. 

That act of transcendental 
engineering is manifested for 
the first time in the 1982 Saab 
APC Turbo. 

The APC stands for Auto- 
matic Performance Control. It 
improves gas mileage by 11%* 
over the conventional turbo en- 
gine. And, at the same time 
that it’s being wonderfully civic- 
minded, it chops a g-force- 
inducing second from 0 to. 60 
acceleration. 

Turbocharging 101. 

(You can skip this section of 
the ad if automotive engineer- 
ing doesn’t interest you. ) 

‘Turbochargers were orig- 
inally designed for airplanes and 
racing cars. When they finally 
and logically found their way 
into passenger cars, a problem 
arose. 

Turbocharging generates 
additional pressure in an en- 
gine. If the pressure gets too 


*Saab 900 5-speed Turbo. 
be less. Saab 900 S-speed APC Turbo: 


EPA estimated mpg, 34 eshmat 


great, the engine starts to 
knock. That’s the engine’s none 
too subtle way of telling you 
that it’s headed for self- 
destruct. 

So, most automakers 
adopted a “better safe than 
sorry” attitude. They set their 
maximum turbo boost well be- 
low the critical pressure point. 

The good news: The Turbo 
could operate safely under any 
circumstances. Namely, when 
the fuel quality is erratic (the 
octane level is low) or when the 
climate is too hot or dry. 

The bad news: Those cur- 
cumstances happen only about 
5% of the time you drive. So, in 
protecting the engine against a 
5% possibility, turbocharged 
engines couldn't give you full 
power and full fuel efficiency 
the other 95% of the time. 

Advanced turbocharging: 

an engine that thinks. 

Saab’s new APC system 
monitors the effects of heat, 
humidity, and fuel octane. It 
analyzes the data and decides 
for itself just how much power 
can be produced at any given 
moment. 

If the given moment shows 
normal conditions, the Turbo's 
maximum boost is determined 
by fuel quality. Which is to say 
that it operates more efficiently 
than any turbocharged engine 
on the market. 

The other 5% of the time, 
the engine operates at the 
same efficiency level as all the 
other turbos on the market. 


Final exams. 

In 1977, Saab introduced its 
first turbo. 

In 1981, Road & Track mag- 
azine named the Saab Turbo as 
“The Best Sports Sedan for the 
Eighties” By unanimous choice 
of its usually non-effusive editors. 

In 1982, with the introduc- 
tion of the APC ‘Turbo, Saab 
demonstrates that while it was 
busy accepting Road & Track’ 
plaudits, it was also busy im- 
proving the car. 











1982 SAAB PRICE LIST** 
900 3-door 5-speed $10,650 
Aulomaty 11,000 
900 4-door 5-speed $10,950 
Automaty 11,300 
GOUS 3-door 5-speed $12,800 
Automatic 13,150 
9008 4-door 5-speed —- $13,500 
Automatic 13,850 
WOAPC Turbo3-door — 5-speed $16,200 
Automatic 16,550 
900APC Tiwto4-door — 5-speed $16,860 
Automati 17,210 
Turbo models include a Sony XR 70, 4-Speaker 
Stereo Sound System as standard equipment. 





‘Take one for a long test 
drive. At least to the point 
where your Saab dealer begins 
to get a little nervous. 

Think about the technologi 
cal innovations, but reflect 
more on the “driving experi- 
ence” An elusive concept that 
boils down to a few questions. 

How does the car feel? 

How do you feel driving it? 

How does the car make 
you feel? 

At that point, you'll be able 
to appreciate (we presume) the 
intelligence of Saab engineering 
on an emotional level as well as 
an intellectual one. 


EPA estimated mpg, 31 estimated highway mpg. Remember, use these hgures for comparison onty. Mileage vanes with speed, weather and trip length. Actual highway mileage well probably 
ed highway mpg. ** Manufacturers suggested retail price Not uncluding taxes, license, freyght, dealer charges or options. 
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neglected painter, but he did work against 
the grain. In the 30s and ‘40s his Ma- 
tissean aesthetic and his refusal to paint 
“social” subjects, whether of the left, like 
Ben Shahn, or of the right, like Thomas 
Hart Benton, made him an outsider in the 
art world; no small irony, since this son of 
a New York State country tanner strug- 
gled his whole life against pauperism. 
Later he would be considered rather a 
fuddy-duddy compared with the abstract 
expressionists, a generation behind him. 
He was, in that way, a victim of orthodox 
modernist thinking—which tended to | 





suppose that his art had not “evolved” 
beyond its representational purposes, to- 
ward abstraction. In the late 1950s, when 
Avery was 70 and at the peak of his talent, 
his prices were about one-tenth of Pol- 
lock’s. (They still are, but Pollock’s now 
cost millions.) 

Other painters, however, had no illu- 
sions about his merits. Mark Rothko 
treated him as a master—appropriately, 
since Rothko’s glowing, blur-edged rec- 
tangles, now so prized as icons of Ameri- 
can romanticism, were largely derived 
from Avery’s landscapes. Avery's influ- 
ence on American abstract painting in 
the °50s and '60s, not only as a stylist but 
as a moral example of commitment and 
aesthetic ambition, was much greater 
than has usually been supposed. His way 
of filling a canvas with broad fields of col- 
or “tuned” by dispersed accumulations of 
detail (a cluster of rocks, a flurry of waves, 
a knot of seaweed, a post or two) had ev- 
erything to do with the compositional 
procedures of color-field painting in the 
’60s. So did his liking for dilute, discreetly 
modulated washes of pure pigment that 
stained the canvas rather than sat on it. 

But to regard Avery as a potential- 
ly abstract painter who could not quite 
summon up the courage to drop content 
was one of the minor illu- 








Up from Thurber, down from Matisse: Two Figures by the Sea, 1963 


Milton Avery’s Rich Fabric of Color 


At the Whitney, a retrospective that does not mask his limits 


trouble slowed him down in 1949 and 
killed him, in his 80th year, in 1965. 

The retrospective of some 150 Avery 
oils and watercolors, organized by Barba- 
ra Haskell to open the Whitney Museum’s 
fall season, can show only a fraction of 
this output. But it is a delectable fragment. 
It will also provide plenty of fuel for 
reassessment. Nobody could call Avery a 


hose who like artists with dramatic 

| lives (hot, heavy, conflict-ridden ear- 

cutters or their SoHo clones) will be dis- 

appointed by Milton Avery’s. No major 

American artist has a thinner dossier. A 

mild, unassuming man who disliked pub- 

| licity and made at best a bare living 

from his work, he joined no groups, signed | 

no manifestos, was linked to no politi- 
cal causes, clobbered no- 





AVERY 


COLLECTION OF SALLY 


body in the Cedar Bar and 
said very little about him- 
self; when asked for his 
theories about art, his usu- 
al reply was “Why talk 
when you can paint?” It is 
not wholly a surprise that 
his family nickname was 
“Bunny.” Avery’s one ap- 
parent act of vanity was 
changing his birth date 
from 1885 to 1893, so that 
he would not seem an old 
fogy to the young art stu- 
dent, Sally Michel, whom 
he met in a rooming house 
in Gloucester, Mass., in 
1924, courted and mar- 
ried. He was a man of ab- 
solute dedication and con- 
viction, a painter who did 
almost nothing bur paint; 
the result was an enor- 
mous oeuvre, usually a Images of Cape Cod: Speedboat’s Wake, 1959 ; 
painting a day until heart Jn an American Arcadia, the fields of color work against the grain. 
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sions of the ’60s. Avery 
was uncompromisingly a 
figurative artist, like his 
mentors: Matisse and to 
some extent Picasso in 
Europe, and in America 
such painters as Ryder 
(with his visionary sea- 
scapes) and Twachtman. 
What his best works of- 
fer is a very American 
sense of Arcadia, a hard- 
won paradise of the nat- 
ural world reconstructed 
in terms of color. Shape 
is reduced to the mini- 
mum: some flat silhou- 
ettes, relatively little in- 
ternal texture. 

Avery was not good at 
maintaining a suavely im- 
pasted surface, though 
sometimes he could bring 
one off with real subtlety: 


the bursting fan of foam | 
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over the rocks in White Wave, 1954, is 


like a Monet haystack made of water, not [—— 


grass. But the major Averys, like Sea and 


Sand Dunes, 1955, or Speedboat's Wake, 


1959, are thin, taut, nearly as evanescent 
looking as weather itself. Their pictorial 
construction is achieved almost entirely 
through color: the weight of a red, the 
brooding distension of a purplish sea 
against a blue headland. Nothing is sub- 
ordinate in such paintings, and their dia- 
logue between feeling and repression .is 
like nothing else in American art. 

One can deplore the injustice art fash- 
ion did to Avery without, however, going 
to the opposite extreme of making him 
into a Yankee Matisse, a painter (in the 
recent words of Critic Hilton Kramer) 
comparable to late Turner and late 
Cézanne, displaying “the kind of arche- 


| typal grandeur and sweep that is to be 


found only among the masterworks of 
modern art.” Of Avery’s power as a color- 


| ist, there is no reasonable doubt. The only 
| way not to feel it in the Whitney is to wear 





sunglasses. But Avery as draftsman? The 
color weaves a seamless fabric of pleasure; 
the drawing punches large puritan holes. 


A: a committed modernist & /a fran- 
caise, Avery treated the figure as a 
strictly formal affair: patch for the dress 
or bathing suit, patch for face, no detail. 
In the process he often produced a curious 
scragginess. The parts of the bodies rarely 
connect well, and have noli me tangere 
written all over them. Sometimes his 
lumpish ladies on the beach suggest Thur- 
ber. In Matisse, no matter how reduced 
the outline may be or how schematic the 
stroke of the crayon that says “eye,” 
“breast” or “hip,” one can almost al- 
ways sense the live weight of a body, its 
organic relationship of part to part, its 
accessibility to touch. This ability to 
translate the presence of the physical 
object into abbreviated signs without 
sensuous loss is a precondition of good 
figure drawing, and Avery lacked it; his 
attitude was too distanced, his style too 
mannered and crotchety. 

His figures are really ideograms, and 
they tell us as little about bodies as his 
small gray painting of a diving sea bird 
tells us about gulls. Its interest is focused 
wholly within the color—that rich “gray,” 
actually a complicated melding of green, 
gray and dark rose, which pulsates with 
such airy serenity around the white patch 
of a bird. In the same way, the human fig- 
ure in Avery is a locus of color, something 
to carry a desired area of blue or pink. 
When he invested his figures with the 
same rhythmic sureness as the flat patch- 
es of his landscapes, as in Two Figures by 
the Sea, 1963, with its subtle relationships 
between the blues of the left figure, the 
dark plane of water and the putty-colored 
sand, the results were exquisite. But he 
did not always manage to; and that is why 
Avery, though as good a painter as any 
American modernist and better than 
most, a brave and eloquent sensibility, 
was not the equal of the European mas- 
ters he revered. 
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No Mercy for the Sisters 


Religion 





Fired from teaching jobs, New Hampshire nuns sue the bishop 


FF: Roman Catholics in the placid sea- 
side town of Hampton, N.H., this Sep- 
tember is not a season for returning to 
business as usual. Sacred Heart School, 
normally filled to its 233-student capacity 
at this time, has been hit with a boycott by 
angry parents; enrollment is down 44%. 
Sacred Heart’s troubles result from an ex- 
traordinary dispute between four local 
nuns and their diocesan bishop. The clash 
has important implications for nuns’ 
rights elsewhere in the U.S., as well as for 
the tradition of U.S. churches’ immunity 
from government review. 


The turmoil at Sacred Heart began | 


Jan. 28, when Principal Honora Reardon 
and three fellow Sisters of Mercy, Cather- 
ine Colliton, Justine Colliton and Mary 





planation of the charges and a public 
hearing before the parish school board. 

The sisters’ stand elicited sympathy 
from parishioners. Angry parents formed 
Save Our Sisters (S.O.S.). The group drew 
700 supporters, including more than 100 
from across the country. “It isn’t just a 
priests’ church any more; it’s also the peo- 
ple’s church,” says Lou Downey, mother 
of six Sacred Heart graduates. When Di- 
ocesan Bishop Odore Gendron refused all 
comment on the matter, 75 families 
pulled their children out of the school. 
The four sisters, taking a legal step that 
church historians say is exceedingly rare, 
filed a civil suit demanding their rights 
under the faculty contracts. 

Last April, a county superior court 











Lookirig for a civil remedy: the plaintiffs—Sisters Honora, Mary Rita, Justine, Catherine—in court | 


A memo from the diocese, an S.O.S. from parents, a demand for a public hearing. 


Rita Furlong, were presented with dis- 
missal notices from the school superin- 
tendent of the diocese of Manchester. 
Without providing specifics, the memo- 
randums maintained that the nuns had 
displayed unacceptable “cliquishness” 
and “lack of cooperation” with the parish 
priests and staff, that their contracts 
would not be renewed, and that they 
should consider resigning. 

The four, all independent-minded 
women of Irish descent who wear civilian 
clothes and have unquestionably been 
somewhat at odds with the parish’s pre- 
dominantly French Canadian clergy, de- 
cided to fight. “I won't quietly fold my 
tent and go away,” snapped Sister Cather- 
ine. Under the contracts that they had 
signed along with the lay teachers, the 
nuns insisted, they were entitled to an ex- 





judge sided with Bishop Gendron’s argu- | 
ment that church-state separation forbids | 
court involvement in the inner workings 
of a diocese. Undeterred, the nuns ap- | 
pealed to the New Hampshire Supreme | 
Court, which heard arguments this 
month. It is expected to rule before the 
end of the year. Meanwhile, the nuns are 
taking a brief vacation and awaiting the 
court’s ultimate decision, or the diocese’s 
change of mind. Amid such an unseemly, 
if significant, dispute, the education of Sa- 
cred Heart’s students is suffering. Says 
Michelle Simeone, 10, a former Sacred 
Heart pupil now enrolled in public school: 
“I loved my school, and the nuns felt like 
my relatives. They were nice, and the dis- 
cipline was good for me. I wish I was still 
there, and if the nuns come back I'll come 
back. It’s just not fair.” a 
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Books 








Simon & Schuster; 316 pages; $14.95 


he scene is Kuibyshev, a Russian in- 

dustrial city on the Volga. Enter stage 
left the Soviet version of Gogol’s greedy 
Inspector General. The inspector is put 
up in a luxurious little hotel on the pictur- 
esque banks of the Volga, especially built 
for the pleasure of inspectors and other 
snoopy Officials from Moscow. It stands in 
a gracious park surrounded by a barbed- 
wire-topped fence and guarded by burly 
professional wrestlers. The hotel staff in- 
cludes a cook who serves up the local deli- 
cacy, sterlet fish from the Volga, and a 
team of maids who provide sex. The high 
point of the visitor’s tour of inspection is 
the traditional orgy in the hotel sauna in 
which Kuibyshev schoolgirls participate, 
together with a wide range of dignitaries, 
including regional Communist Party 
leaders, police officers and officials from 
the Kuibyshev public prosecutor's office. 

Gogoliana abound in this mesmeriz- 
ing catalogue of corruption by Konstantin 
Simis, a former Soviet trial lawyer. One 
reprise from Dead Souls takes place in the 
ancient town of Ruza, near Moscow. The 
manager of a construction outfit, in need 
of ready cash for his business’s bribery 
fund, resorts to a common practice: put- 
ting nonexistent workers on the payroll 
and then collecting their salaries. Simis 
writes: “To ensure that his ‘dead souls’ 
really were dead, [the Ruza manager] 
went out to the municipal cemetery and 
meticulously copied down the names of 
dead people from the gravestones and en- 
tered them on his list. These names in- 
cluded some people who had been buried 








| Konstantin Simis: stealing from the state is not real theft 


Dead Souls Live Again 


U.S.S.R.: THE CORRUPT SOCIETY by Konstantin Simis 


even before Napoleon’s invasion, to 
which Ruza fell victim in 1812.” 

In spite of its moments of high come- 
dy, this is the most sobering and illumi- 
nating book to be written about Soviet so- 
ciety in decades. Nothing else in print 
gives so persuasive a picture of moral 
squalor in everyday life. It is an insider’s 
book, written by a keen observer with spe- 
cial access to legal records and 17 years of 
experience as a defense attorney and pro- 
fessor of law. Indeed, so great is Simis’ 
expertise that in 1976 KGB men raided 
his apartment and confiscated an early 
manuscript version of the book. He was 
obliged to leave the Soviet Union and now 
lives in Virginia. No angry, polemicizing 
émigré, he is saddened by the debasement 
of a nation that was once built on utopian 
principles, albeit by terror and violence. 
“Year after year since childhood,” he 
writes, “I watched as corruption ate more 
deeply into society until it turned the Sovi- 
et regime in the 60s and ’70s into a land of 
corrupt rulers, ruling over a corrupted 
people.” 

Simis attributes the nationwide crook- 
edness in the Soviet Union to the untram- 
meled power and unbridled venality of 
the party elite, combined with material 
inequality. The Kremlin leaders’ extrava- 
gant way of life, dependent on a network 
of special shops and other perks, has al- 
ready been well documented. Less well 
known are the hushed-up scandals in- 
volving Soviet leaders on the take. Simis 
cites the case of the late Politburo mem- 
ber Frol Kozlov, Nikita Khrushchev’s 
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second-in-command, who was caught in 
the late 1960s with a fortune in rubles and 
gems. He had accepted them in exchange 
for appointments and promotions, and for 
halting prosecution of wealthy black mar- 
keteers. Yet Kozlov was never demoted, 
and in 1965 was buried with full state 
honors. 

Simis also describes how the vast and 
cumbersome Soviet industrial system is 
made to work on the basis of widescale 
corruption. He states categorically that it 
is impossible for a factory manager to 
conduct an efficient business without pay- 
ing bribes for raw materials, equipment 
and authorizations to ship merchandise. 
Though Moscow authorities periodically 
launch anticorruption campaigns, the rot 
cannot be easily extirpated because it 
Starts at the top. 


ccording to U.S.S.R.: The Corrupt So- 

ciety, virtually no need in everyday 
life can be met without recourse to under- 
the-table transactions, from passing the 
butcher a ten-ruble bill, to paying off the 
local housing commission for a room of 
one’s own, to giving a physician a bottle of 
French cognac (available on the black 
market) for a bed in a hospital. Still, the 
Soviet people are not exceptionally im- 
moral. “It is simply that the mass of the 
population does not look upon theft from 
the state as real theft, as stealing someone 
else’s property,” Simis says. “Of the tens 
of millions of people who do not think 
twice about lifting nails, light bulbs and 
equipment from their factories, construc- 
tion sites or offices, the overwhelming 
majority would never steal a kopek from 
another person.” That distinction is both 
a devastating indictment of the Soviet re- 
gime and a tribute to its long-suffering 
people. — By Patricia Blake 
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David McClintick: boardrooms not bedrooms 


Begelgate 


INDECENT EXPOSURE 
by David McClintick 
Morrow; 544 pages; $17.95 


Bo“ the publication of Indecent Ex- 
posure last month, David McClin- 
tick’s investigative work had become 
a chic bicoastal accessory. Movers, shak- 
ers and pretenders read pirated copies, 
| chuckling over David Begelman’s embez- 
zlement of $84,000 from Columbia Pic- 
tures in 1977, which precipitated one of 
the most acrimonious power struggles in 
film history. 

More accurate than elegant, McClin- 
tick’s tinsel raker has attracted the general 
public as well as the corporate elite and 
has climbed onto the bestseller lists. Sur- 
prisingly, it does not peer in Bel Air bed- 
rooms. Instead, it focuses on the board- 
rooms of East Coast conglomerates. 
There, his minimoguls weep, curse and 
whisper. The reason? Actor Cliff Robert- 
son had informed authorities that a 
$10,000 check was forged by Begelman. 
Why, insiders wondered, had the six-fig- 
ure-salaried studio chief, a former talent 
agent and model for the ruthless Lyon 
Burke in Valley of the Dolls, not merely 
borrowed the money? 

The Columbia board of directors had 
another, more pressing question: How 
could they minimize the scandal for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission? 
Their concern was not born of charity. 
Columbia stock was rising briskly, and 
Begelman was in large part responsible. 
But no corporate legal wits could save 
him. His crimes were tawdry, one eventu- 
al plea was nolo contendere, and his self- 
abnegation lifted from B-movie dialogue: 
“My worst enemy is sitting right here at 
this table ... I can’t accept success .. . I 
snatch it away from myself by committing 
crimes.” Contrition, however, was a hard 
sell on the East Coast. 

In New York, Columbia's top execu- 
tive, President Alan Hirschfield, expressed 
an emotion rare in Hollywood: shock. Al- 
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David Begelman: a plea of nolo contendere 


though he loved the glamour and glitz of 
films—Hirschfield once broke his toe trip- 
ping over the edge ofa Jacuzzi while staring 
at Actress Polly Bergen—he was, as col- 
leagues observed, a classic “bottom-liner”’ 





who frowned on peccadilloes like theft and 
forgery. After a period of indecision, the | 
Harvard-trained executive saw no other | 
alternative: Begelman had to go. 

That was only the beginning. The Co- 
lumbia board, anxious to reverse its chief 
officer’s decision, reopened a_ possible 
conflict-of-interest question regarding 
Hirschfield’s wife Berte, who was briefly 
employed by a market-research firm serv- 
ing the studio as well as other clients. 
Hirschfield retaliated by inviting other 
corporations to buy a major interest in the 
studio, among them Philip Morris and 


Time Inc. When the search failed, he re- | 


fused to retract a sulfurous memo aimed at 
fellow Board Member Matty Rosenhaus. 
The Geritol magnate’s reaction: “ “You're 
a liar! A liar! A liar!’ he screamed at 
Hirschfield, his face flushed, spittle spew- 
ing from his mouth.” 

Along with this reconstituted heavy 
breathing, McClintick provides new trivia 
about the trappings of entertainment pow- 
er. Business with Producer Ray Stark 
(Funny Girl, Annie), a Begelman ally, is 
done in Chow’s Kosherama Delicatessen, 
a noshery whose menu features tongue on 
rye and chicken with walnuts. 

From time to time, McClintick intro- 





duces the monotony of docudrama: Alan 
Hirschfield “came to regret that Friday | 
deeply and would continue to regret it for 
the rest of his life.” Happily, such stentori- 
an tones do not often interfere with a dra- 
ma no dream merchant could concoct. 
Hollywood, superb at turning its sand 
grains into pearls, stayed true to tradition 
Far from suffering obloquy and ostracism, 
Begelman went on to pilot MGM. Hirsch- 
field became head of 20th Century-Fox, 
where he successfully defended an execcu- 
tive accused of padding an expense ac- 
count. By last week serious bids were be- 
ing offered for TV rights to Indecent 
Exposure. A nagging question remains: 
Will some producer try to play a Begel- 
man in the adaptation? —By J.D. Reed 








Don't let Lisa 
become 
a Street child. 


Where Lisa lives, waifs roam the 
streets begging for food. By the time 
they are 12 or 13, many Lele girls 
have become streetwise. 


You can help save a child like Lisa. 
Through our sponsorship program, 


you can help provide a destitute child 
with food, clothing, an education. And 
hope, all for only $18 a month. 

So please help. But hurry. Every 
day iesgeahels of children die of 
neglect and malnutrition. Millions 
more lie sleepless from hunger. 


PSS Sees sees 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P. O. Box 5381, 
Dept. T9L2, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


© I wish to sponsor a boy D, girl O, in 
QDAsia, Latin America, C) Middle East, 
OAfrica, OUSA, O Greatest Need 

© I will give $18 a month ($216 a year 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 0), the 
first month CE). Please send me the child’s 
name, story, address and picture 

© I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

©) Please send me further informanon 

C) If for a group, please specify 


Church, Clas, Club, School, Busnes, ete 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





ary STATE aur 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 


' CHILDREN, INC. 
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ber 22nd issue of TIME. For more information on how your adver- Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 


tising can access this unique opportunity and an array of no-cost 10020; (212) 841-2831. 


Books 





Gun-Shy 
A MIDNIGHT CLEAR 


by William Wharton 
Knopf: 242 pages; $12.95 


he gentle hero of William Wharton's 

third novel explains: “Our family 
name is Knott. My parents wanted to call 
me Bill or Billy, but because there’s no 
Saint Bill or Billy, | was named William. 
They insist no joke was intended. By third 
grade at school, I was Will Knott. I learned 
to live with it, my private martyrdom. So I 
was more or less prepared to grit it out 
again in the army, Willingly or Knott 
(Ha!). What I wasn’t ready for was the 
conglomeration of certified wise guys and 
punsters called the I and R platoon. They 
decided my nickname must be Wont or 
Won't; only the spelling was contended.” 

A Midnight Clear, a Christmas tale of 
World War II, makes large virtues of the 
contrary and the contentious. The mem- 
bers of Knott's Intelligence and Recon- 
| naissance unit are mavericks with high 
test scores and a low opinion of exposing 
themselves to hostile fire. Nearly half of 
| them were casualties ofa battle in the Saar. 
The survivors are an antidote to the Dirty 
Dozen and their sordid spin-offs in film 
and fiction. The oldest members of the out- 
fit are called Mother and Father; there is a 
no-obscenity rule, and the favorite pas- 
time is not poker but a demonic version of 
bridge. The men also share their reading. 
As Knott, ever the illuminating ironist, 
puts it, “We rip books apart so we can read 
them together.” It is a subversive recrea- 
tion. After a discussion of All Quiet on the 
Western Front, the group considers quit- 
ting the war at first opportunity. 


heir chance comes in the Ardennes 

during mid-December 1944. The unit 
is ordered to establish an observation post 
in a deserted chateau deep in the forest. It 
is as if Hansel and Gretel had been illus- 
trated by Bill Mauldin. Tired, cold and 
filthy, the band enters a zone of ominous 
enchantment. From behind trees and 
bushes, German soldiers call out greet- 
ings, offer whisky and good wishes for a 
sound sleep. They throw snowballs, not 
grenades; they return lost equipment and 
finally leave the perplexed G.Ls a Christ- 
mas tree decorated with candles, apples 
and potatoes. 

Apparently the Germans have also 
read All Quiet on the Western Front, and in 
the original. Enough said. A Midnight 
Clear, \ike William Wharton's previous 
novels, Birdy and Dad, does not benefit 
from having its plot laid bare. The author's 
gift is an ability to convey emotional clar- 
ity in simple prose that transforms incon- 
gruities into sharp visual impressions. 
Snowy woods are both Christmas cards 
| and killing grounds; the chateau is fortress 
and cultural repository. A violin liberated 
from beneath the rafters becomes part of 


an unusual still life when it is casually set 
against a box of hand grenades. 

This sense of dislocation is deepened 
by the knowledge that William Wharton 
is the pseudonym of an obscure, publicity- 
shy American painter who served with 
the Army in World War II. How much of 
the book is autobiography? Probably a 
good deal. Generally, the more one learns 
about novelists, the more one realizes 
how little they make up from scratch. 
Those who believe in fiction, however, 
will find such matters of secondary inter- 
est. Will Knott, who sketches his sur- 
roundings on the backs of K-ration boxes, 
speaks to William Wharton's ideal reader 
when he says that his drawing “makes 
things more real; at the same time, not | 
so real.” —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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FICTION: Aunt Julia and the 
Scriptwriter, Mario Vargas Llosa 
Famous Last Words, Timothy 
Findley ¢ Mantissa, John Fowles 
Monsignor Quixote, Graham Greene 
Selected Stories, Robert Walser 
The Third World War, General Sir 
John Hackett 


NONFICTION: The Correspondence of 
Boris Pasternak and Olga 
Freidenberg, edited by Elliott 
Mossman @ The Diary of Virginia 
Woolf, edited by Anne Olivier Bell 
Going to the Dance, Arlene Croce | 
Love, Eleanor, Joseph P. Lash 
Midnights, Alec Wilkinson 
The Red Smith Reader, edited by 
Dave Anderson 
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. Master of the Game, 

Sheldon (1 last week) 

E.T.: The Extra-Terrestrial 

Storybook, Kotzwinkle (2) 

3. Different Seasons, King (3) 

4. The Valley of Horses, Auel (4) 
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7. The Prodigal Daughter, Archer 6) 
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. Crossings, Steel 
. Cloak of Darkness, Mac/nnes 
Lace, Conran (8) 


1. Jane Fonda's Workout Book, 
Fonda (2) 
2. Living, Loving, and Learning, 
Buscaglia (3) 
Life Extension, 
Pearson and Shaw (1) 
4. When Bad Things Happen to Good 
People, Kushner (4) 
. How to Make Love toa Woman, 
Morgenstern (6) 
6. Richard Simmons’ Never-Say-Diet 
Cookbook, Simmons (5) 
No Bad Dogs, Woodhouse (7) 
. Indecent Exposure, McClintick 
Weight Watchers Food Plan Diet 
Cookbook, Nidetch 
10. A Few Minutes with Andy Rooney, 
Rooney (9) 
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Medicine 





Excess Marks the Spot 





The FDA blows the whistle on abuses in new-drug ads 





E very year scores of new drugs 
are launched on the American 
market. Most of them are varia- 
tions on an existing medicine; the 
greatest distinction of the new- 
comer usually is a catchier name. 
Of the 96 drugs approved last 
year, only three were judged by 
the FDA to represent important 
therapeutic gains. As a result, to 
| push their sometimes unneeded 
new products, drug companies 
pour their energy and money into 
advertising and promotion. Last 
year $215 million worth of adver- 
tisements were placed in the 150 
leading medical journals, and that 
represents only the smallest part 








Ciba-Geigy’s teaser ad for Ludiomil meets new FDA guidelines 
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Services, Inc.: “The fallout from Oraflex 
is that companies will become more 
circumspect.” 

The FDA hopes so. Agency Commis- 
sioner Arthur Hull Hayes has already in- 
dicated that he will more closely | 
monitor promotional statements 
made in press kits and at scientific 
conferences, especially for the 
huge heart and arthritis markets, 
where the rewards for overstate- 
ment are most tempting. In addi- 
tion, the agency has issued guide- 
lines to control the growing 
practice of advertising drugs be- 
fore they are approved. Hence- 
forth, such ads may not make any 
claims about the safety or efficacy 
of a product, and if a drug is 
named, the ad cannot detail its 
uses. Ciba-Geigy met these re- 
quirements by not naming the 
antidepressant drug Ludiomil in 
its teaser preapproval ads; one 








of the typical drug promotion 
campaign. Hundreds of millions 
more go into snazzy exhibits at medical 
meetings, glossy brochures presented to 
doctors by company “detail men,” and 
“educational” videotapes for physicians. 

The number of new-drug approvals 
has been rising. So much so, says Lloyd 
Millstein, acting director of the FDA’s 
drug advertising and labeling division, 
that there has been “a general increase in 
the level of advertising and competition in 
the marketplace.” The overheated atmo- 
sphere has led to marketing tactics that 
the FDA finds worrisome. Among them: 
the advertisement of drugs before they are 
approved, the promotion of prescription 
drugs not only to doctors but also to con- 
sumers, the increasing use of comparative 
ads in which the deficiencies of competing 
brands are cited, and a growing tendency 
to make promotional claims that, accord- 
ing to Millstein, fall “outside the limits of 
good advertising.” 

The latest example of such excess was 
the promotion of nifedipine, a heart medi- 
cation marketed by Pfizer Inc. under the 
brand name Procardia. Introduced with a 
splashy campaign after approval in Janu- 
ary, the drug racked up $17 million in sales 
in twelve weeks, vastly outselling verapa- 
mil, a similar product marketed by the 
Searle and Knoll pharmaceutical compa- 
nies. Late last month the FDA blew the 
whistle. In a ten-page letter issued to Pfizer, 
the agency complained that the Procardia 
campaign was “false and misleading in its 
overall message,” and that by misrepresent- 
ing important warnings, it “increases the 
risk of serious adverse reactions to pa- 
tients.” Procardia is a valuable treatment 
for chest pain (angina) caused by coronary- 
artery spasms, but according to the FDA let- 
ter, it was being promoted as a “first-line” 
treatment for all types of angina, despite the 
fact that Pfizer's own research indicated 
other drugs were as good if not more useful 





In the overheated market, drugmakers test regulatory limits. 


| in most cases. The agency also took issue 





with Pfizer brochures comparing Procardia 
with verapamil. The comparisons, said the 
FDA, “emphasized only the advantages of 
Procardia by making carefully worded pos- 
itive statements about nifedipine and then 
remaining silent regarding any similar ac- 
tions of verapamil.” 

To correct the abuses, the FDA or- 
dered Pfizer to revise its promotional ma- 
terial, send letters to all physicians who 
might have received the original litera- 
ture and publish “remedial advertise- 
ments” in two issues of each publication 
carrying the objectionable ads. Last week 
Pfizer informed the FDA that it has begun 
to make those amends. In addition, says 
company Vice President Dr. Sheldon Gil- 
gore, “we've decided to stay out of com- 
parative advertising for now.” 

The Procardia letter is not the only 
example of an FDA corrective attack on 
drug-advertising practices. Last June the 
agency ordered Eli Lilly and Co. to revise 
the press kit it had prepared on Oraflex, 
an arthritis medication. The kit contained 
releases implying that the drug could re- 
tard the course of arthritis, a claim based 
on inconclusive animal studies. Lilly had 
taken the bold course of promoting its 
product directly to the consumer, and the 
misleading claim was trumpeted in news- 
papers and on television. The result was 
an enormous demand: more than $6 mil- 
lion in sales for Oraflex in the first month. 
Ironically, the big demand may have re- 
sulted in the drug’s downfall. Oraflex was 
withdrawn from the market last month 
after it was linked to eleven deaths, most- 
ly among patients who were poor candi- 
dates for the drug. If it had been promoted 
less zealously, perhaps fewer of these pa- 
tients would have urged their doctors to 
prescribe it. Predicts Industry Watcher 
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contributed to the deaths. z 


FDA official, however, has infor- | 
mally criticized preapproval drug | 
ads by five other companies. Says Hayes 
“We at the FDA have an obligation to 
work with those who have the power of 
the pen and the advertising buck to see 
that the right stuff gets out.” a 


Cardiac Puzzle 





A new study raises questions 


Imost everyone is convinced that giv- 

ing up cigarettes, reducing high blood | 
pressure and cutting down on cholesterol | 
lower the risk of death from heart disease. 
Proving it, however, is difficult. Ten years 
ago, the National Heart, Lung and Blood 
Institute undertook the largest study ever, 
involving 12,866 men between ages 35 
and 57 who were considered to be high- 
risk candidates for heart disease. Half 
were assigned to a special intervention 
(SI) program in which they received treat- 
ment for hypertension, plus counseling to 
reduce their cigarette use and intake of 
cholesterol. The other half relied on their 
usual health-care sources (UC). Last week 
the results were revealed, and, once again, 
there were more questions than answers. 

No significant difference was found 
between the two groups in the number of 
deaths from coronary disease. The most 
probable explanation is that physicians 
caring for UC subjects, knowing that their 
patients were participating in the study, 
may have given them the same advice 
provided to SI patients. Another finding 
seems to call for further research: among 
subjects with hypertension and EKG ab- 
normalities, there were 57% more deaths 
in the SI group than in the UC. Since the 
SI patients received drug therapy for hy- 
pertension, the study raises the disturbing 
possibility that the extra drug treatment 
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Ford Motor Compa 
Customer Information System 


It makes great after-sale 
service even better. 





Ford Motor Company's continuing commitment to meet America’s needs by striving to build high quality, fuel-efficient 
vehicles is matched by a continuing commitment to customer satisfaction. The Ford Motor Company Customer Informa- 
tion System provides an after-the-sale service unlike any offered by other car companies. 














CUSTOMER INFORMATION SYSTEM 
Under the Ford Customer Information System, you’re able to obtain information from Ford regarding Ford-Paid 

















 FORD-PAID REPAIR PROGRAMS AFTER THE WARRANTY PERIOD. 


Sometimes Ford offers adjustment programs to pay all or part of the 
cost of certain repairs after the written warranty expires, which can 
save you money. These programs are not recalls. They aren't 
required by any governmental agency. They're initiated by us and 
are intended to help our owners. 










Repair Programs and Technical Service Bulletins for your vehicle or the vehicle of interest to you at no charge. 


To get copies of these bulletins or information concerning any adjustment programs relating to your vehicle or to obtain 
a one-year subscription to the Information System, just ask your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury Dealer, call us toll-free 24 
hours a day at 1-800-241-3673 (in Alaska or Hawaii, call 1-800-241-3711; in Georgia, call 1-800-282-0959), or write: 


Ford Customer Information System 
x 95427 


Atlanta, GA 30347 
We’ll need to know your name and address; 
year, make and model of your vehicle; engine size; and whether you have a 
manual or automatic transmission. | 


e TECHNICAL SERVICE BULLETINS. 


All vehicles need repairs during their lifetime. Sometimes Ford 
issues Technical Service Bulletins and easy-to-read explanations 
describing unusual engine or transmission conditions which could 
lead to costly repairs. We recommend what should be done and 
offer the latest repair procedures to protect against a more costly 
repair later. 








Four good reasons to have Ford or Lincoln-Mercury Dealers service your vehicle. 


e FACTORY-TRAINED TECHNICIAN SPECIALISTS. Ford Motor 
Company Dealer technicians are continuously updated on the latest 
techniques and procedures for the repair of Ford products. This helps 
them to diagnose and make the repair correctly the first time.Weknow 
that if we want your next new vehicle to be a Ford Motor Company 
product, we'd better take care of the one you're driving now. 


¢ ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT PARTS. Genuine Ford 
and Motorcraft replacement parts are used in the repair of your 
vehicle. These replacement parts meet the same high standards as 
those installed in production to ensure that your vehicle will continue 
to perform at peak efficiency. 


e SPECIALIZED TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. The latest in diagnos- 
tic and service equipment designed especially for use in the repair of 
Ford Motor Company products is available. This equipment helps 
the technician make the repair properly so you won't have to come 
back a second time. 


¢ NATIONWIDE DEALER NETWORK. A nationwide network of 
Dealers stands ready to assist you should repairs be needed while 
traveling or away from home. Ford owners may call a toll-free line 
that will direct them to the nearest servicing dealership. Through 
these team efforts, we intend to keep you a satisfied Ford Motor 
Company product owner. 


Get it together—buckle up. Sora) 


FORD PARTS AND SERVICE DIVISION 
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Essay : 





For 13 chilling days in October 1962, it seemed that John F. 
Kennedy and Nikita S. Khrushchev might be playing out the open- 
ing scenes of World War III. The Cuban missile crisis was a 
uniquely compact moment of history. For the first time in the nu- 
clear age, the two superpowers found themselves in a sort of moral 
road test of their apocalyptic powers. 

The crisis blew up suddenly. The U.S. discovered that the Sovi- 
et Union, despite repeated and solemn denials, was installing nu- 
clear missiles in Cuba. An American U-2 spy plane came back 
with photographs of the bases and their support facilities under 
construction: clear, irrefutable evidence. Kennedy assembled a 
task force of advisers. Some of them wanted to invade Cuba. In the 
end, Kennedy chose a course of artful restraint; he laid down a na- 
val quarantine. After six days, Khrushchev announced that the So- 
viet missiles would be dismantled. 

The crisis served some purposes. The U.S. and the Soviet 
Union have had no comparable collision 
since then. On the other hand, the humilia- 
tion that Khrushchev suffered may have 
hastened his fall. The experience may be 
partly responsible for both the Soviet mili- 
tary buildup in the past two decades and 
whatever enthusiasm the Soviets have dis- 
played for nuclear disarmament. 

Now, on the 20th anniversary of the cri- 
sis, six of Kennedy's men have collaborated 
on a remarkable joint statement on the les- 
sons of that October. It contains some new in- 
formation, particularly in Point Eight, and 
at least one of their conclusions is startling 
and controversial: their thought that, con- 
trary to the widespread assumption of the 
| past two decades, the American nuclear su- 
| periority over the Soviets in 1962 had no cru- 


at the time—and that in general, nuclear su- 
periority is insignificant. 

The authors are Dean Rusk, then Secretary of State; Robert 
McNamara, Secretary of Defense; George W. Ball, Under Secre- 
tary of State; Roswell L. Gilpatric, Deputy Secretary of Defense; 
Theodore Sorensen, special counsel to the President; and 
McGeorge Bundy, special assistant to the President for national 
security affairs. Their analysis 


In the years since the Cuban missile crisis, many commenta- 
tors have examined the affair and offered a wide variety of con- 
clusions. It seems fitting now that some of us who worked partic- 
ularly closely with President Kennedy during that crisis should 
offer a few comments, with the advantages both of participation 
and of hindsight. 


FIRST: The crisis could and should have been avoided. If we 
had done an earlier, stronger and clearer job of explaining our 
position on Soviet nuclear weapons in the Western Hemisphere, 
or if the Soviet government had more carefully assessed the evi- 
dence that did exist on this point, it is likely that the missiles 
would never have been sent to Cuba. The importance of accurate 
mutual assessment of interests between the two superpowers is evi- 
dent and continuous. 





SECOND: Reliable intelligence permitting an effective 
choice of response was obtained only just in time. It was primari- 
ly a mistake by policymakers, not by professionals, that made 

| such intelligence unavailable sooner. But it was also a timely rec- 











cial influence with Washington or Moscow Kennedy signing Cuban quarantine 





The Lessons of the Cuban Missile Crisis 


ognition of the need for thorough overflight, not without its haz- 
ards, that produced the decisive photographs. The usefulness 
and scope of inspection from above, also employed in monitoring 
the Soviet missile withdrawal, should never be underestimated. 
When the importance of accurate information for a crucial policy 


decision is high enough, risks not otherwise acceptable in collecting | 


intelligence can become profoundly prudent. 


THIRD: The President wisely took his time in choosing a 
course of action. A quick decision would certainly have been less 
carefully designed and could well have produced a much higher 
risk of catastrophe. The fact that the crisis did not become public 
in its first week obviously made it easier for President Kennedy 
to consider his options with a maximum of care and a minimum 
of outside pressure. Not every future crisis will be so quiet in its 
first phase, but Americans should always respect the need for a pe- 
se riod of confidential and careful deliberation 
in dealing with a major international crisis. 


FOURTH: The decisive military element 
in the resolution of the crisis was our clearly 
available and applicable superiority in con- 
ventional weapons within the area of the 
crisis. U.S. naval forces, quickly deployable 
for the blockade of offensive weapons that 
was sensibly termed a quarantine, and the 
availability of U.S. ground and air forces 
sufficient to execute an invasion if neces- 
sary, made the difference. American nucle- 
ar superiority was not in our view a critical 
factor, for the fundamental and controlling 
reason that nuclear war, already in 1962, 
would have been an unexampled catastro- 
phe for both sides; the balance of terror so 
eloquently described by Winston Churchill 
seven years earlier was in full operation. No 
one of us ever reviewed the nuclear balance for comfort in those 
hard weeks. The Cuban missile crisis illustrates not the signifi- 
cance but the insignificance of nuclear superiority in the face of 
survivable thermonuclear retaliatory forces. It also shows the cru- 
cial role of rapidly available conventional strength. 


FIFTH: The political and military pressure created by the 
quarantine was matched by a diplomatic effort that ignored no 
relevant means of communication with both our friends and our 
adversary. Communication to and from our allies in Europe was 
intense, and their support sturdy. The Organization of American 
States gave the moral and legal authority of its regional backing 
to the quarantine, making it plain that Soviet nuclear weapons 
were profoundly unwelcome in the Americas. In the U.N., Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson drove home with angry eloquence and 
unanswerable photographic evidence the facts of the Soviet de- 
ployment and deception. 

Still more important, communication was established and 
maintained, once our basic course was set, with the government 
of the Soviet Union. If the crisis itself showed the cost of mutual 
incomprehension, its resolution showed the value of serious and 








sustained communication, and in particular of direct exchanges 


between the two heads of government. 


When great states come anywhere near the brink in the nu- | 


clear age, there is no room for games of blindman’s buff. Nor can 
friends be led by silence. They must know what we are doing and 
why. Effective communication is never more important than when 
there is a military confrontation. 
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SIXTH: This diplomatic effort and indeed our whole course of 
action were greatly reinforced by the fact that our position was 
squarely based on irrefutable evidence that the Soviet govern- 
ment was doing exactly what it had repeatedly denied that it 
would do. The support of our allies and the readiness of the Sovi- 
et government to draw back were heavily affected by the public 
demonstration of a Soviet course of conduct that simply could 
not be defended. In this demonstration no evidence less explicit 
and authoritative than that of photography would have been suf- 
ficient, and it was one of President Kennedy’s best decisions that 
the ordinary requirements of secrecy in such matters should be 
brushed aside in the interest of persuasive exposition. There are 
times when a display of hard evidence is more valuable than pro- 
tection of intelligence techniques. 


SEVENTH: In the successful resolution of the crisis, restraint 
was as important as strength. In particular, we avoided any ear- 
ly initiation of battle by American forces, and indeed we took no 
action of any kind that would have forced an instant and possi- 
bly ill-considered response. Moreover, we limited our demands 
to the restoration of the status quo ante, that is, the removal 
of any Soviet nuclear capability from Cuba. There was no de- 
mand for “total victory” or “unconditional surrender.” These 
choices gave the Soviet government both time and opportunity 
to respond with equal re- 
straint. It is wrong, in rela- 
tions between the superpow- 
ers, for either side to leave the 
other with no way out but war 
or humiliation. 


EIGHTH: On two points of 
particular interest to the So- 
viet government, we made 
sure that it had the benefit of 
knowing the independently 
reached positions of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. One assur- 
ance was public and the 
other private. 

Publicly we made it clear 
that the U.S. would not invade Cuba if the Soviet missiles were 
withdrawn. The President never shared the view that the missile 
crisis should be “used” to pick a fight to the finish with Castro; 
he correctly insisted that the real issue in the crisis was with the 
Soviet government, and that the one vital bone of contention 
was the secret and deceit-covered movement of Soviet missiles 
into Cuba. He recognized that an invasion by U.S. forces would 
be bitter and bloody, and that it would leave festering wounds in 
the body politic of the Western Hemisphere. The no-invasion 
assurance was not a concession, but a statement of our own clear 
preference—once the missiles were withdrawn. 

The second and private assurance—communicated on the 
President’s instructions by Robert Kennedy to Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Anatoli Dobrynin on the evening of Oct. 27—was that the 
President had determined that once the crisis was resolved, the 
American missiles then in Turkey would be removed. (The es- 
sence of this secret assurance was revealed by Robert Kennedy 
in his 1969 book Thirteen Days, and a more detailed account, 
drawn from many sources but not from discussion with any of us, 
was published by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. in Robert Kennedy 
and His Times in 1978. In these circumstances, we think it is now 
proper for those of us privy to that decision to discuss the mat- 
ter.) This could not be a “deal’’—our missiles in Turkey for theirs 
in Cuba—as the Soviet government had just proposed. The mat- 
ter involved the concerns of our allies, and we could not put our- 
selves in the position of appearing to trade their protection for 
our own, But in fact President Kennedy had long since reached 
the conclusion that the outmoded and vulnerable missiles in 
Turkey should be withdrawn. In the spring of 1961 Secretary 
Rusk had begun the necessary discussions with high Turkish of- 
ficials. These officials asked for delay, at least until Polaris sub- 
marines could be deployed in the Mediterranean. While the 














U.S. spy-plane photograph showing a Cuban missile site 








matter was not pressed to a conclusion in the following year and 
a half, the missile crisis itself reinforced the President’s convic- 
tions. It was entirely right that the Soviet government should un- 
derstand this reality. 

This second assurance was kept secret because the few 
who knew about it at the time were in unanimous agreement 
that any other course would have had explosive and destruc- 
tive effects on the security of the U.S. and its allies. If made 
public in the context of the Soviet proposal to make a “deal,” 
the unilateral decision reached by the President would have 
been misread as an unwilling concession granted in fear at 
the expense of an ally. It seemed better to tell the Soviets the 
real position in private, and in a way that would prevent any 
such misunderstanding. Robert Kennedy made it plain to 
Ambassador Dobrynin that any attempt to treat the Presi- 
dent’s unilateral assurance as part of a deal would simply 
make that assurance inoperative. 

Although for separate reasons neither the public nor the pri- 
vate assurance ever became a formal commitment of the U.S. 
Government, the validity of both was demonstrated by our later 
actions; there was no invasion of Cuba, and the vulnerable mis- 
siles in Turkey (and Italy) were withdrawn, with allied concur- 
rence, to be replaced by invulnerable Polaris submarines. Both 
results were in our own clear interest, and both assurances were 
helpful in making it easier for 
the Soviet government to de- 
cide to withdraw its missiles. 

In part this was secret di- 
plomacy, including a secret 
assurance. Any failure to 
make good on that assurance 
would obviously have had 
damaging effects on Soviet- 
American relations. But it is 
of critical importance here 
that the President gave no as- 
surance that went beyond his 
own presidential powers; in 
particular he made no com- 
mitment that required con- 
gressional approval or even 
support. The decision that the missiles in Turkey should be re- 
moved was one that the President had full and unquestioned au- 
thority to make and execute. 

When it will help your own country for your adversary to know 
your settled intentions, you should find effective ways of making 
sure that he does, and a secret assurance is justified when a) you 
can keep your word, and b) no other course can avoid grave dam- 
age to your country’s legitimate interests. 





NINTH: The gravest risk in this crisis was not that either head 
of government desired to initiate a major escalation but that 
events would produce actions, reactions or miscalculations car- 
rying the conflict beyond the control of one or the other or both. 
In retrospect we are inclined to think that both men would have 
taken every possible step to prevent such a result, but at the time 
no one near the top of either government could have that cer- 
tainty about the other side. Jn any crisis involving the superpow- 
ers, firm control by the heads of both governments is essential to the 
avoidance of an unpredictably escalating conflict. 


TENTH: The successful resolution of the Cuban missile crisis 
was fundamentally the achievement of two men, John F. Kenne- 
dy and Nikita S. Khrushchev. We know that in this anniversary 
year John Kennedy would wish us to emphasize the contribution 
of Khrushchev; the fact that an earlier and less prudent decision 
by the Soviet leader made the crisis inevitable does not detract 
from the statesmanship of his change of course. We may be for- 
given, however, if we give the last and highest word of honor to 
our own President, whose cautious determination, steady com- 
posure, deep-seated compassion and, above all, continuously at- 
tentive control of our options and actions brilliantly served his 
country and all mankind. ro 
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DIESEL TRUCKS TO WORK AND 
WATCH IT SAVE. 


DIESEL FUEL ONLY 


They're powered by 
an optional 6.2 liter 
truck diesel. 


An engine that’s built to do a truck-size job of 
hauling or towing. With the traditional diesel 
features of rugged construction and efficiency 
of operation. See the mileage estimates for 
GMC 2-wheel-drive, diesel trucks and the 
projected estimates for the 4-wheel-drive 
Jimmy below. Diesel power is also available in 
4-wheel-drive pickup and Suburban models. 
See the full line of full-size diesel trucks at your 
GMC truck dealer. And, wherever you go, 
buckle up for safety 

















2-wheel-drive EST 31 EPA [> | 
diesel pickup HWY EST. MPG |<=] 
2-wheel-drive EST. 30 EPA [20| 
diesel Suburban HWY E ST MPG | [=v | 
G2500 EST. EPA 5 
diesel van HWY. 30 Est mpc |20 
4-wheel-drive EST EPA 

diesel Jimmy HWY- 27 EST. MPG" 19 


Use estimated MPG for comparison. Your mileage may 
liffer depending on speed, distance, weather. Actual 
highway mileage lower. Estimates lower in California 
Some GMC trucks are equipped with engines produced 
by other GM divisions, subsidiaries, or affiliated compa 
nies worldwide. See your GMC truck dealer for details 


*GMC projections of 1983 == Official Truck 
mileage estimates. See of the XXWird 
your dealer for actual A 
EPA estimates Olympiad 
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GMC diesel Jimmy TRUCKS ARE WHAT WERE ALL ABOUT. 











Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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